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THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE. 


HE Government of Versailles began on Good Friday 

what seemed to be meant for a vigorous and final attack 
on the insurgents. It was determined to carry the bridge of 
Neuilly at any cost, so as to threaten Paris from the main 
western entrance. ‘The fire of Mont Valérien was freely used 
to assist the operation, and the holders of the bridge were 
likewise exposed to the fire of batteries at Courbevoie and 
Puteaux, as well as to a terrific fusillade from the direct 
attack. The insurgents fought extremely well, and it was 
only after an obstinate struggle of eight hours that the 
bridge was carried. Even then they succeeded in the 
evening in retaking a barricade by which the bridge 
was commanded. were driven from this position on 
Saturday morning, jen | then the Versailles troops erected 
batteries beyond the bridge they had carried, and these 
batteries and Mont Valérien began to pound Porte Maillot 
and the Arc de Triomphe, and shells fell plentifully in the 
Champs Elysées. But the loss to the Versailles troops had 
probably been great, two generals having been killed, and the 
assault was not followed up. There then began an artillery 
duel between the guns on the enceinte and the guns newly 
placed at Neuilly, and no great impression was made on 
either side. The insurgents had even a slight advan- 
tage on Saturday, as they gained a position at Asniéres 
to which they seemed to attach some importance; and 
on Saturday they placed themselves under a new general, a 
Russian named Domprowsk1, who had fled from his native 
country in consequence, as it is euphemistically expressed, of 
having been compromised with regard to certain: false bank- 
notes. But the insurgents are long past thinking of any- 
thing except efficiency, and they do not seem to have 
chosen badly. CxuserET, an American commander (General 
has been disused as a hierarchical and un-Republican term), 
hunts up with successful sternness all the able-bodied men in 
Paris to make them fight, and a Russian commander tells 
‘them where they are to fight. They are most of them 


, eminently unrespectable, and they do not make pacts with 


death, but they certainly fight in a manner which the 
National Guards under Trocuu never thought of emulating. 
Easter Day was spent principally in a totally ineffective bom- 
bardment of the Champs Elysées by the Versailles Govern- 
ment, twenty shells exploding in one portion of that famous 
scene of gaiety in half an hour. The damage done was very 
considerable, but no military purpose appears to have been 
served; and Monday off very quietly, the Versailles 
Government be.ng engaged in giving funeral honours to those 
who had died at Neuilly. On Tuesday morning MacManon 
assumed the command of the Versailles troops, and another day 
was spent in an artillery duel between Porte Maillot and Neuilly 
on the west, and the forts and Chatillon on the south. But 
at night a serious attempt on the southern, forts was made, 
and was stated, although the statement has not been con- 
firmed, to have been successfully repulsed by the insur- 
gents. The attacking force was, according to the account 
first given, composed of picked troops, mostly gendarmes and 
Pontifical Zouaves, to the number of 15,000 men. It is 
said that the insurgents mustered no less than 80,000 to 
Tesist the attack, which was met with considerable skill, as 
the Versailles troops were allowed to approach close to the 
of Fort Issy, and were then suddenly exposed to a 

¢ross fire which caused considerable loss and obliged them to 
tetreat, On Wednesday the insurgents obtained a further 
Success, as they managed to coop up 3,000 of their most 
ter and efficient enemies, the gendarmes, who had crossed 
the Seine near Asniéres, in a position which will, it is ex- 
Pected, force them to surrender ; and it is especially worthy of 


notice, after all the pains taken by the Government to hold 
the bridge of Neuilly and to silence opposition at Porte 
Maillot, that these gendarmes are said to be unable to get 
away by the bridge of Neuilly, as that bridge is entirely swept 
by artillery recently placed at Porte Maillot, while the village 
of Neuilly has been for the most part retaken. The insurgents 
have not obtained any real success, perhaps, during the last 
week, but neither has the Government, and the number and 
spirits of the insurgents in arms continually increase. M. 
Turers says he has an irresistible scheme for subduing them, 
but those who fight under his orders must begin to wish 
devoutly that he would let it come into operation. 

The Commune has published a programme of its views and 
requirements. It is time, it thinks, to put a stop to the fra- 
tricidal struggle, which is only prolonged through horrible 
misunderstandings. If France could only understand how 
thoroughly innocent the wishes of Paris are, she could not 
think of “ daring to continue the work of the Prussians, and 
“to bombard a city which is shuddering with indignation.” 
The bourgeoisie and prolétairiate of Paris agree in asking, first, 
that Paris shall elect a Municipal Council having exclusive 
control over the finances, police, public institutions, and edu- 
cation of the city. Secondly, that there shall be no other 
military force in Paris except that of the National Guard, 
the officers of which shall be so chosen as to keep the mili- 
tary always subordinate to the civil authority. Thirdly, 
that as the recent movement is not an _ insurrection, 
but a revolution, no investigations shall be made by 
the Versailles Government into anything that has been 
done in or by Paris since the 18th of March. If Paris gets 
all this—that is, complete independence and a sweeping 
amnesty—it will in return be willing to contribute its share 
to the general defence of France, and to furnish a contingent. 
in case of war. It must be owned that, if there is to be such 
an amnesty, there will be plenty of violent deeds for its ample 
veil to cover. The Commune has more and more 
under the control of leaders who will not shrink from any crime 
that they think their position enforces on them. Even M. 
Ranc, who was a few days ago said to be the coming man 
and to be little less than a second Ropespierre, has given in 
his resignation; and what with arrests and exclusions and re- 
signations the Commune is shorn of about one-third of its 
numbers, while it has not been judged expedient to hold new 
elections this week. Journals are suppressed and arrests 
made according as the fancy of the leaders of the insur- 
gents dictates. But, with the important exception of the 
brutal treatment to which the priests have been subjected, and 
of the desecration of churches and the extinction of religious 
freedom, the exhibitions of violence on the part of the revo- 
lutionary leaders have not hitherto been so great as might 
perhaps have been anticipated. They want men, and are 
determined that every man they can force to fight shall fight. 
Consequently they jealously guard every exit from Paris, and 
use very summary measures with those who try to avoid the 
new and very unpleasant duties thrust on them, although it 
appears that a passive refusal to comply with orders for com- 
pulsory service is not unfrequently attended with success. 
They want money, and have forced the Bank of France to 
lend them large sums, and they have plundered every institu- 
tion that has anything of a public character. They have even, 
to the great horror of M. JuLes Favre, seized on the plate be- 
longing to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. They have invited 
even women to fight, and have been lavish in their promises 
of pensions to the families of the men who fall. In fact they 
are ready to stir up the fury of those who ought to be most 
peaceful, and they have no hesitation in mortgaging the future 
revenues ofa city over which probably they will have no control. 
But there has not thus far been anything like a general pillage 
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of private houses, there is no license towards families, there is carried out without bloodshed. 
even a strange kind of liberty of speech allowed, M. Rocuz- | lous plan indeed. 


It must be a marvel. 
The handful which M. Jutes 


ForT especially indulging in the bitterest opposition to those | despises has grown into a force which will soon, if it js 
whom he might have been expected to consider his friends. allowed time to strengthen itself, swell into an army of 
The Commune seems to be regarded by a large portion of the _ 200,000 men, not badly led, and stung by desperation ‘into 


Parisians a3 something outside themselves and their sphere, 
which goes om after its own fashion, and whieh they gaze at 
while they dislike it very much. ‘There seems to be a good 
deal of free criticism bestowed on it, and citizens discuss its 


courage. Meantime it is true that the Versailles army is being 
reinforced by fresh troops, and especially by prisoners from 
Germany, and it can gradually bring up and use guns of » 


| large calibre. The chances of military success are undoubtedly 


chances of lasting, its doings and its fightings, with impartial _ against the insurgents; but if they are to be put down by 
calmness. Paris is very dull and very timid, but its ordinary | sheer fighting, they will probably make their conquerors 
life flows on, and one of its favourite amusements appears to suffer severely for their conquest; and if they are to be 


be to make parties to visit eligible spots from which a view of 
the fighting may be had. ‘Lhe violence of the Commune 
towards the priests is probably prompted not merely, or 
chiefly, by a wish to trample on religious feeling, but still 
more by the memory of the close alliance that subsisted be- 
tween the priests and the Second Empire, and by the thought 
that the priests are the leaders of the rural population, whose 
supremacy Paris considers so great an injury to itself. But 
that part of the population of Paris which consists neither of 
— nor of men between the ages of nineteen and forty 
not seem so much inconvenienced by the Commune as 
the shells of their Versailles protectors; and the absence 
in Paris of everything like suffering from want of food, or from 
serious shortness of supplies of any kind, is one of the most 
remarkable features of the current history of the city. 


The Assembly at Versailles is scarcely likely to discuss 
whether the sole military authority in Paris shall be that of 
the National Guards whom it is endeavouring to erush by 
force, or whether an amnesty shall be granted to men whom 
it accuses of being the worst enemies of France; but it has 
been seriously occupying itself with the question of the future 
constitution of the municipal bodies. It even showed on 
Saturday a disposition to ops a much larger amount of muni- 
cipal independence than M. Tniers would sanction. A majo- 
rity of ten decided that all Mayors should be elected by the 
Municipal Councils, and it was only on M. Tuuers declaring 
that if the vote was persisted in he would resign, that a com- 
promise was effected by which the Mayor in every town con- 
taining more than 20,000 inhabitants, and in the chief towns 
of each Department and Arrondissement, is to be a Government 
nominee. On Monday the Assembly, however, allowed itself 
the consolation of spiting the Government by passing a vote 
of regret that its members had not been invited to be present 
at the obsequies of the generals killed at Neuilly. Whether 
these votes are signs that the Assembly will throw aside M. 
‘TERS as soon as it can safely do so, is not certain; but 
M. Tuters appears to have thought it necessary to forestal 
any projects for the institution of a Monarchy under cover of 
his name by inserting an article in the Official Journal in 
which, after again protesting his fidelity to the Republic, he 
invited attention to the improbability that he, who is now 
chief of the Executive, should wish to stoop to be head clerk 
toa King. M. Juves Favre has also been haranguing in his 
own peculiar fashion, He has commented, in what we are 
told is his usual lofty style, on the failure of the Commune to 

et the German authorities to correspond with it, He indeed 
has been treated very differently, and has made with success 
two separate journeys to Rouen, the result of the first of 
which was that the conquerors of France will graciously 
permit him to keep 80,000 troops in Paris when he can 
get them in, while the second ended in this permission 
being extended to his keeping 150,000 soldiers there. Gene- 
rally speaking, he was able to state that everything was 
going on admirably ; that the army might count on his devo- 
tion, and that of his colleagues, as he and they counted on 
the courage of the army; and that the insurrection of Paris 
had only been the work of a handful of miscreants. Ina 
similar strain M. Tuiers has issued a Circular to the pro- 
vinces, informing them that the Government has, like 
Trocuu, got a plan, and that honest men need have no 
anxiety about the result. Nothing, we should think, could 
be more lamentable-in the eyes of Frenchmen of sense 
and spirit than that men entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the country should talk in such a way at such a 
time. For a month the capital of France has been in the 
hands of men who have openly defied the Government, who 
have done exactly as they pleased in the city, who have forced 
M. Turers to cause his forts to fire on the handsomest and 
richest quarter of Paris, and who have fought against his 
troops as very few Frenchmen fought against the Germans. 
And now France is told that M. Tuiershasa plan for putting 
them down, that honest men may wait quietly and happily 
until the plan is curried out, and that it will actually be 


| wearied out by inaction, all respect for the Government wij] 


fade away. In the face of such an alternative the honest men 
whom M. Turers addresses must be mere simpletons if the 
can look forward to the result without anxiety. M. Guizor hus 
indeed written a letter to say that he thinks everything 
quite right, that the Assembly has been behaving beautifully, 
and that the’Executive has combined leniency and firmness 
in admirable proportions. It would of course be impossible to 
say that M. Guizor writes like an honest simpleton, but it js 
permissible to say that he writes like M. Guizor. The mala- 
dies of France are grave enough to demand the intervention 
of men of a very different cast of mind, possessing much 
more power of masculine and original thought, and gilted 
with keener perceptions of the true conditions of success, 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PUBLIC BUSINKSS, 


HE Ministers and Parliament will have enough to do for 
the remainder of the Session. The long debate on pur- 
chase has probably exhausted the criticism of the House of 
Commons on Mr. Carpweti’s Army Bill; and the House of 
Lords will have ample time for the discussion of any measure 
which may not be presented too late. The deceased wife's 
sister is disposed of for the year, and the University Tests 
Bill has passed the House of Commons, The Lorp Apvocate 
has by his unseasonable candour relieved Parliament from the 
necessity of inquiring into the law of hypothec, but he has 
still to carry the Scotch Education Bill, which will probably 
give rise to some debate. The Ballot Bill, the Licensing Bill, 
and the Rating Bill still await discussion; and possibly Mr. 
CuicuesTeR ForTescuE may determine to proceed with the 
Merchant Shipping Bill. In spite of the opposition of the 
minority, and of the concealed repugnance of many supporters 
of the Government, the Parliamentary and Municipal Repre- 
sentation Bill will undoubtedly pass the House of Commons. 
The objections to the scheme relate not to details, but to prin- 
ciples; and arguments against the change can only assume the 
form of protests. It is not known whether the Conservative 
leaders in the House of Lords intend to adjourn the adoption 
of the Ballot by rejecting the Dill. Mr. Goscuen perhaps 
relied too ostentatiously on the Ministerial majority when he 
announced that parochial votes were to be given by ballot “as 
“in Parliamentary and municipal elections.” It is prema- 
ture to assume the legal establishment of a practice which ; 
has hitherto been uniformly rejected by Parliament. The 
Licensing Bill will be fought clause by clause, and the oppo- 
nents of the measure will, in addition to the arguments 
which they may urge, rely on the support of a wealthy and 
powerful body which is threatened with utter ruin. The 
plan of selling licences to the highest bidder, although it is 
both utterly indefensible and entirely without precedent in 
matters of trade, may be regarded as an extension of the 
system of competitive examination.- As successful cramming 
has now become the only avenue to civil and military employ- 
ment, competition in length of purse or in the spirit of specu- 
lation is to open the way to a profitable branch of trade; but 
in many respects publicans will be worse off than clerks or 
lieutenants. The severest competitive examination leaves, 
in ordinary cases, some intellectual faculties available for 
the public service; but candidates for public houses will 
spend at the Government auction the capital which might 
otherwise have been invested in a stock of beer and spirits. 
The civil servant again, or the regimental officer, when he has 
obtained his appointment, may count on a career for life; but 
at the end of every ten years the innkeeper may find him- 
self ousted from his occupation by the higher bid of some 
spirited adventurer. In his laudable anxiety for the pro- 
motion of temperance Mr. Bruce thinks it expedient to make 
the trade in alcoholic liquors as disagreeable, as expensive, al 
as precarious as possible. He may perhaps be supported by 
the great brewing capitalists, who cannot fail to appreciate the 
facilities which the Bill provides for the establishment in thei 
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ds ofa close monopoly; but he must be prepared to encounter | 
= desperate hostility ‘of all the publicans and licensed 
yietuallers in the kingdom ; and members know by experi- | 
ence that no part of the middle class possesses greater influence 
in elections. 

Mr. Gosomen also may force his Rating Bill through the 


who still adheres to the Liberal cause. The transfer of rates 
from the oceupier to the owner is a far bolder innovation than | 
Mr. Broce’s project of putting trade licences up to auction. 
The provisions of the Bill for the local government of rural 
districts might —- have deserved favourable considera- | 
tion from the ed gentry, if the wanton change in the 
incidence of local taxation had not given the occupiers 
an interest in the exclusion of the owners from parochial | 
honours. There has seldom been a measure introduced 
which tended so inevitably to create reciprocal bad feeling 
among the classes which will be affected by its provisions. It 
js not improbable that the Government may attain the object 
of gaining @ certain popularity at the expense of helpless 
opponents; but Ministers who never can be trusted to leave 
anything alone will sooner or later suffer by the just irrita- 
tion which they produce im their successive victims. Mr. 
GoscHeN has for his own purposes created the grievance 
which he proposes to redress. There was no complaint of 
the incidence of rates as among the holders of real property, 
although from time to time demands were preferred for the 
extension of local taxation to personalty. It may be confidently 
anticipated that Mr. Lowe will follow up the blow of his col- 
league by imposing on land some additional share of general 
taxation. The entirely unprecedented surrender of a consider- 
able branch of revenue to the local treasuries, in the face of 
a deficit, indicates, although it is not to be effected in the 

t year, an intention of imposing in its stead some 
productive impost; and it cannot be supposed that the Cuan- 
ceutor of the ExcHEQquer proposes either to lighten the 
burdens on real property or to substitute indirect for direct 
taxation. Mr. GoscuEn’s elaborate Report on the taxes im- 

in different countries on houses and on land is ominous. 
of a combined attack on the class from which the present 
Ministers derive the smallest amount of electoral support. 
The comparative forces available for offence and defence have 
perhaps been accurately estimated; yet it may be doubted 
whether the owners of personalty will cordially second a policy 
of partial spoliation, which must suggest to them the risk 
that they will be devoured the last. If Mr. Goscnen’s Bill 
is pressed, it will probably be carried, but the contest will 
require energy and time. 

For the rest of the Session the Government will probably 
be at leisure to pursue its task of domestic legislation. The 
jejune and unsatisfactory debates on foreign affairs have 
hitherto consumed a considerable portion of time. Some of Mr. 
GLaDstone’s speeches were temperate and judicious, while on 
other occasions he provoked his friends and gratified his enemies 
by a timid rashness which sometimes amounted to a kind of 
-ncam frenzy. His speech about the neutralization of the 
Black Sea, delivered while the Conference was still sitting, and 
his argument to prove that Mr. Opo Russext had not used 
the words which Mr. Giapstone himself had previously ad- 
mitted and justified, were the extremest instances which have 
been yet afforded of his characteristic weaknesses. Mr. 
GLapstone’s answer to Sir C. DiLke was comparatively digni- 
fied and prudent; but it was a mistake to devote a night to 
the discussion of an unauthorised motion for a vote of cen- 
sure. When \ir. Disrakui, having first dined with the 
Lancashire Conservatives, gives notice of a resolution of want 
of confidence, it will be time enough for the Ministers to de- 
fend themselves in earnest. Ambitious young metropolitan 
members have, as Mr. Ossorye told Sir C. Ditke, no right to 
interrupt the of business for the display of their own 
seems. abilities. Another evening was given up in the 

usiest part of the Session in compliment to Mr. MuNDELLA; 
and Mr. GLaDsTone contrives never to show civility to one 
member without offending many others. One of the most 
important questions which occupied the House before Easter has 
hot yet been finally settled. The debate on the Westmeath 
Committee will probably be renewed on the presentation of the 
Report, and if the Government asks for additional powers the 
members will indulge in long and eloquent remon- 
stranees, feeling at the same time a comfortable certainty that 
in pleasing their constituents they are not effectually impeding 
= ty serene of measures for the preservation of life and 


The Ministry though it has perhaps declined in public 
favour, is exposed to no immediate danger. The Ballot Bill 


is in the hands of the most popular and judicious member of 
the Cabinet, and it has already passed the second reading. 
would involve no political issue, for it would be absurd fora 
Government to resign on the question of a competitive penalty 
to be imposed on dealers in beer. Hven if Mr. Bruce re- 
garded an adverse decision of the House asa slight to hi 

his colleagues would find it possible to supply his place. In 
all political contests Mr. GLapsToNe is still supported by an 
overwhelming majority, for mutinous followers such as Sir C. 


supremacy. In debati 

are superior to their opponents, though it is 
pleasure to undertake the exclusive championship of the 
Government. The mass of his followers in House have 
been gradually disenchanted of the enthusiasm with which 
they were penetrated when they were fresh from the hustings ; 
but if the party were to waver in i Mr. GLapstonE 
could probably still confidently to the constituencies. 
The electors see little of the oddities which offend the House 
of Commons. Hastiness of te untimely reticence, and 
more untimely effusion, are blemishes not visible at a distance, 
Want of wisdom is not in itself an pular defect when it 
is accompanied by eloquence, b 
total absence of the humour which annoys the multitude. 
there are any Parliamentary malcontents, they are held in 
check by their constituents, and none of them are remarkable 
for ability. The Ministerial absolutism, tempered only by 
occasional expressions of annoyance or con! t, will pete 
survive as long as the present Parliament; but the gathe 
hostility of sections of the community vexed one after the 
other by meddling interference with their prospects, their 
habits, and their comfort, will sooner or later become formid- 
able, and perhaps fatal. 


BARON STOFFEL ON FRANCE AND GERMANY, 


VHE remarkable Report-of Baron Srorre., Military Attaché 

at Berlin for the French Government up to the be- 
ginning of the war, has now been published in full. It was 
written in August, 1869, nearly a year before the war broke 
out, but it reads almost as if it were a series of reflections on 
what has happened rather than a prophecy of what might 
happen, so accurately are the causes of the French defeats 
and calamities portrayed. Baron SToFFEL wrote to warn 
his Government that war with France was considered certain 
by Prussia, and that the most vigorous preparations for 
war were being made. But, as he wished to tell nothing 
but the truth, he expressed the strongest possible convic- 
tion that Prussia would never seek war with France. 
On the contrary, he was sure that, so long as Count Bis- 
MARK held office, pains would be taken to avoid 
a collision. He also pointed out that the French apprehen- 
sions of Prussian aggrandizement, as directed specially and im 
a novel way since 1866 against France, were based on an 
entire misconception of the whole history of Prussia. ‘The 
French were totally ignorant, as this frank critic says, of Ger- 
many and of Germans. They knew no more of what was 
going on east of the Rhine ‘than of what was going on in 
China. Sadowa first revealed to them the existence of 
Prussia as a formidable neighbour, and ‘thenceforward every- 
thing that Prussia did, although only in pursuance of a 
system that had been going on for years, was jealously 
watched, and attributed to.a newly formed design of attack- 
ing France. Prussia was quickened in its —— by the 
knowledge of what France did and said ; we know now 
what Baron Srorrst did not know, or could not refer to if he 
knew, that there was a constant soreness kept up by the mode 
in which Count Bismark played with the Emprror, sometimes. 
bribing him and sometimes bullying him, but never letting him 
get even the shadow of an advantage. Great efforts were made 
to form trustworthy corps d’armée out of the materials supplied 
by the provinces then r annexed, and to make the 
Southern States efficient allies in case of war. But these were 
only measures which it was natural Prussia should take, and 
although it certainly turned out to be convenient to 
Prussia that the Sonne NapoLeon waited exactly long 
enough to allow them to be taken thoroughly and effectually, 
still, as Baron Srorret pointed out, the real er to France 
was -this, that Germany had a million of soldiers, all very 
tolerably good and some excellent, while France bad not 
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above 400,000; and that the German military system was 
such that in twenty days several armies of a hundred thousand 
men each could be placed on the French frontier. It was 
the drift of his whole Report to show that France could not 
ge to war with Germany unless with almost a certainty of 
being beaten. He saw how many men Germany could command, 
how swiftly she could use them, and how admirably the whole 
system was organized by which they could be made available 
for service. More men, better men, and good organization on 
the side of Germany ; fewer men, worse men, and bad organi- 
zation on the side of France—this was the text from which 
Baron Srorret preached with all the earnestness in his power, 
and to preach from this text was almost to anticipate the his- 
tory of Metz and Sedan. 


But Baron Storre, went much further into the causes of 
probable disaster to the French arms than merely to dwell on 
the superiority of the German military system. He looked on 
each of the two nations as a whole, and contrasted the one with 
the other. He knew each to be what the war has revealed each 
as being. He saw in Germany a nation earnest, practical, desti- 
tute indeed of anything like generosity, and of all the delicacies 
of feeling that give a charm to life, but resolute, sober, prudent, 
and educated in the most thorough manner. He saw everywhere 
an absence of the degradation of mere devotion to sensual 
pleasure, and the courage to feel and express reverence for 
what was held to be worth revering. He saw that even the poli- 
tical opponents of the Government were quite willing to sacri- 
fice their special objects if the general good of Germany 
demanded it. On the other hand, what did he see in France? 
A people uneducated, blind in its own conceit, impotent for 
good, frivolous, debauched. He saw an army despised and 
feared by the population. He saw an Opposition thinking 
only of party triumphs, and delighting in the excitement of 
empty declamation. He saw a society in which every one 
strove by trick and audacity to rise to the top, without a 
notion of the qualities which high office demands. Germany, 
in short, was great, while France only had been great. He 
compared Germany to a solid, substantial, plain building, 
answering the practical end for which it had been devised, 
and he compared France to a majestic and beautiful ruin. 
There was only one thing to give France a chance, and that 
was that the Government should build France over again. 
A new France must be made, a France sober, educated, cheer- 
fully undertaking the burdens of universal military service, 
accurately informed as to other countries, honestly awake to 
its own shortcomings. Alas, to whom was he writing? what 
was the Government that he invited to regenerate France? It 
was the Government of Louis NapoLeon, a Government that 
had for twenty years repressed all honest thought, that had 
been above all things a Government of adventurers, that had 
first bribed and then demoralized the army, that depended jor 
its existence on the supremacy of ignorant peasants led by 
ignorant priests. How was such a Government to establish 
a thorough system of popular education when it had to court 
a clergy which delights to announce that all modern know- 
ledge is wicked? It was, as Baron Storre, complains, the 
bourgeoisie which in 1849 threw away the golden oppor- 
tunity of introducing a really national system of military 
service. But in twenty years what had the Government 
done to make the bourgeoisie more enlightened and patriotic ? 
and what had it not done with its constant appeals to material 
interests, its gross electoral jobbery, and its encouragement of 
every form of splendid dissipation, to make the bourgeoisie more 
timid, self-seeking, and unpatriotic than it had found it? No 
one probably could have been more keenly alive than Baron 
Storret himself to the irony of his words when he exhorted 
the Government of Louis NaPoLeon to regenerate France, and 
besought the Emperor not to make war on Germany until 
France had been regenerated. 


Baron Srorrex sent his Report to the Tuileries in August 
1869, and the question which every page of it suggests is; how 
it happened that the Emperor, with such a Report in his 
possession, and with plenty of collateral evidence to confirm 
it, rushed into war in 1870, would listen to no terms of 
accommodation with Prussia, and would have war, and 
nothing but war, and war at once. Perhaps the Report itself 
in some measure furnishes the answer. It showed that eve 
day things were getting worse for France, and better for Ger- 
many. If the Euperor had really wished to follow Baron Sror- 
FEL’s advice, he must have boldly recommended France not to 
go to war until another generation had grown up. He must 
have entirely altered his whole system of government; he must 
almost have ceased to be himself. How could he have ex- 
plained to France that a Government leaning on the support 


of ignorant peasants and ignorant priests was a gigantic mis- 


take? To have told France the truth would have been to 


abolish the Empire. France in its blind conceit believed that 
it could walk to Berlin in a triymphant military promenade, 
It thought it had a splendid army. It had been told year 
after year that all Europe trembled at its nod, and looked up 
to it meekly for guidance. The Emperor, if he had not 
affected to share the popular delusion, would have risked hig 
throne. It might naturally seem better to make some use of 
what still remained of the majestic ruin than to wait till it 
had wholly crumbled into dust. Besides, the plain substan- 
tial edifice of Germany was supposed not to be yet com. 
pleted, and the Emperor believed that its Southern supports 
were not as yet firmly affixed to it. He determined, therefore, 
as he has since told us, to try whether he could not make one 
lucky stroke, win one great battle which might detach 
the Southern States from the Northern Confederation, and 
then go home again not ingloriously. He was a gambler 
staking his last piece with a clear perception of all the odds 
against him. But this is only one part of the explanation, 
From all sides evidence has been recently accumulating to 
show that during the latter years of his reign the Emperor’s 
real power was much less than it was generally supposed to 
be. In the first place, he had toa great degree lost control 
over the army. The Generals whom he consulted refused to be 
guided by him. They saw that they were indispensable to 
him, and they traded on the power which they felt themselves to 
possess. They would not allow of any reform in the army that 
did not suit them, and they discovered that they could hoodwink 
the Emperor, and keep him quiet by the simple expedient of 
giving him entirely false information. They chose to say that 
everything was ready for a great war when nothing was ready, 
Then, again, the Parliamentary Opposition hampered him to 
a degree that is really astonishing when it is remembered how 
the majority of the deputies were returned. He had to accept 
his foreign policy from M. Tiers. He could not even get 
the Chamber to let him have modest sums for the increase of 
primary education; he was not allowed to makes the Gardes 
Mobiles an efficient force. His prestige, too, was fading away, 
and every centre of society in France was stirred with 
the thought of what was to happen when his reign was over, 
He could still get any vote he pleased from the faithful peasantry, 
but he could make little use of his power after the peasantry 
had confirmed it. The Empire was slipping away from under 
him, and when the clique that surrounded him ordered him 
to go to war, and the country seemed disposed to back the 
recommendation, he had no choice but to obey ; and so he left 
the Tuileries with a heart full of misgiving, and set off on 
his weary journey to Gravelotte and Sedan. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S RATING BILL. 


importance and ‘the injustice of Mr. Goscnen’s Rati 
Bill have hitherto been imperfectly appreciated, altho 
one theorist has fancied that the measure will effect a beneti- 
cent and organic revolution in local government. The plan of 
creating Parochial Councils tends to reverse the course of 
recent legislation. It has been found necessary to enlarge 
the area of administrative and fiscal unity; and Mr. GoscHEx 
will strive in vain to devise employment for his new elected 
vestries. The Chairmen are merely Poor-law Guardians under 
another name, except that the rating clauses of the Bill will 
create a new antagonism between the tenant-farmers and the 
landlords. It might have been supposed that two years’ expe- 
rience of the Poor Law Board would have abated any enthu- 
siastic belief in the qualities of Guardians; and it is wholly 
useless to provide a double election of similar functiona- 
ries by the same constituencies. The creation of County 
Financial Boards was sooner or later inevitable, though the 
management of the county rates by the justices has been un- 
objectionable and even exemplary. It matters little whether 
the constituents are called Guardians or Chairmen of parishes. 
The vague project of employing the Chairmen as agents for 
sanitary purposes will be followed by little practical result. 
The existing overseers would be equally competent to receive 
official circulars, and not more incapable than the Chairman 
of transacting any business connected with the sanitary De- 
partment. ‘The squire and the parson, who would be far 
more likely than the Chairman to afford the Minister an intel- 
ligible co-operation, will be effectually excluded from office 
by Mr. Goscnen’s scheme of election. In a few towns it may 


possibly be convenient to make a principal inhabitant of a 
district responsible for the performance of certain le 

duties; but the parish is a more arbitrary and inconvenient 
Sometimes, as 12 


unit in towns than in country districts. 
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City of London, a multitude of parishes is included within 
In many other places, such as the East- 
end of London, a parish has the extent and population of a 
Continental capital. Legislation has at pang corrected the 
anomalies which result from the growth or — of popula- 
tion in ancient local divisions ; but only the blindest pedantry 
would found a new organization on obsolete ecclesiastical 
areas. It is difficult to determine whether Mr. GoscHEn’s 
ambitious scheme is more utterly absurd in its application to 
towns or to the country. 

The proposed local machinery is rather inept than neces- 
sari but Mr. wanton changes of the 
oe: Bam of taxation will in many cases inflict unqualified 
pardship. It has been too hastily assumed by some of the 

critics of the Bill that, because the rates on the whole fall at 
t on the owners, the only effect of so measure = be 

to tuate the existing burden under another form. ere 
be no eventual modification of the contract 
between landlords and tenants over three-fourths of the 
surface of England and Wales; but even where the proprietors 
are strong enough to assert their rights, great and utterly useless 
inconvenience will result. To secure himself from loss, the 
landlord must add to the rent not only the moiety of the rate, 
but a further percentage nding to the nominal increase 
ofthe rateable value. If the half-rate on a farm of 200/. a year 
is 151, and the amount is added to the rent, the farm will 
henceforth be assessed at 215/., with a fractional increase 
of rate corresponding to the additional rent. In consequence 
the valuation of every parish will be deranged, and, as a rule, 
every occupier will be discontented. The large proprietors 
and the owners of rich lands will, at the cost of trouble and 
yexation, counteract Mr. GoscuEen’s meddlesome legislation, 
but the tenant-farmers will take the opportunity of gaining an 
advantage to the detriment of needy and helpless owners. The 
measure will be futile where it is not iniquitous; and to 
provide an excuse for the innovation, Mr. GoscHEN has mixed 
up in his statistical tables the increasing rates of towns and 
the stationary or diminishing rates of rural districts. His 
last year’s Report shows that his real purpose was to over- 
ride existing contracts for the purpose of conferring a boon 
on lessees, to be taken out of the pockets of owners. Having 
either reconsidered his policy or deferred to the prudent scruples 
of his colleagues, Mr. GoscHEN now contents himself with the 
opportunity of hitting hard the friendless or unprotected 
owners of small estates. The Dukes and Marquises in 
Lothair will relieve themselves of all trouble by simply in- 
structing their agents to take care that they suffer no loss. 
After a time Mr. Goscuen will have enabled them to extend 
the frontiers of their ample territories by buying up the over- 
taxed vineyards of their ruined neighbours. An income-tax 
imposed exclusively on the nominal owner would be too 
iniquitous an impost to be projected by the most heartless 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but Mr. Goscuen, who un- 
doubtedly thinks it practicable to shift the pressure of taxa- 
tion, is determined to relieve personalty at the expense of 
realty. The injustice of his plan may be easily illustrated by 
an imaginary case which frequently occurs in practice. A 
landowner with a rent-roll of 3,000/. a year pays 2,000l. a 
year in mortgage interest, and 400/. a year of jointure. Out 
of the 600/. a year which he retains for his subsistence when 
it is not eaten up by repairs, Mr. GoscHEN proposes to take, 
in the form of a half-rate, a sum which will seldom be less 
than 250/., leaving 350/. for the landowner. The apologists 
who contend that the 250/. will be recovered in another 
form from the tenant assume that the proposed disturbance 
“ existing relations is inexcusable because it will be utterly 

ess. 

_ To owners of real property Mr. Goscuen’s elaborate Report 
is the more alarming because its covert menaces are but to a 
small extent realized in his unjust Bill. Notwithstanding the 
apparently exhaustive ingenuity of his tables, he has carefully 
omitted an indispensable element of the calculation. As a 
comparison of the taxes imposed in various countries on real 
property proved, contrary perhaps to expectation, that land 
and houses enjoyed no comparative immunity in England, a 
urther distinction is drawn between houses and land. In the 
tichest and one of the most populous of countries, houses 
necessarily pay a larger proportion of taxes than in regions 
_Where they are fewer and less valuable. If the respective 
ability of householders and of landowners had been compared 
48 accurately as their burdens, it would perhaps have appeared 
that English land was not exceptionally favoured. The omission 
of all estimate of the personal wealth either of England or 
of the different countries which are compared with England 
may perhaps be attributable to oversight, but it destroys 


the value of Mr. Goscuen’s statistics. Where the law allows 
the purchase and ownership of land, preference of the form of 
investment which was once thought = most — is not a 
crime to be punished by penalties in the shape o: gn gg 5 
taxes. A fiscal leghiodes, whether he deals with local or wi 
Imperial taxation, ought as far as possible to leave the relative 
economical condition of taxpayers as he found it, though he 
necessarily abstracts for his own purposes a portion of their 
wealth. in the incidence of taxation, even when 
they are otherwise justifiable, unavoidably produce hardship 
and inequality; for every nan, ban 

Pp his property subject to the existing taxes, and 
to any proportionate increase of the amount. When the 
change is made for the sake of change it may be summarily 
condemned. If the inequality of taxation is so great as to 
render readjustment n , the first step to an equitable 
arrangement would consist in ascertaining the actual and 
comparative values of different kinds of . Theinguiry 
into the taxation of H may possibly become instructive 
when it is known whether ty in that country forms 
any considerable portion of the national wealth. At present 
an invidious contrast between the Hungarian and English 
taxes on land can only have been instituted for the purpose of 
suggesting a fallacy. The rateable assessment of real pro- 
perty in England is 100,000,000/., and the Income-tax ‘at 
fourpence in the pound under Schedule A produces about 
1,700,000l., or one-third of the total amount. In Hungary 
land would probably pay nine-tenths of an income-tax levied 
on the same principle as in England. In one passage of his 
Report Mr. GoscHEN complains, perhaps with reason, of an 
occasional confusion between realized personal Property and 
earnings; but in devising a new or modified scheme of taxa- 
tion it would be absurd to omit all reference to trading and 
professional profits. Even if Schedule D were left out of 
consideration, the personal wealth of the country invested in 
different securities would far exceed the value’ of land 
and houses; and in dealing with rent no distinction can be 
drawn between the two kinds of real property. Mort- 
gages or fixed charges on land partake of the nature both 
of realty and of personalty, though there is no reason 
why they should be distinguished for p of taxation 
from any other form of personal investment, Mr, GoscHen 
is, notwithstanding the awkward apologies of some of his 
admirers, incapable of wilfully countenancing the de- 
mands of Communists at Nottingham or Clerkenwell for the 
spoliation of landowners ; but when he insists on the arbitrary 
distinction between land and money, he gives the demagogues 
of the Land a Labour League em a for counting him 
as an ally. e owners of perso roperty will 

pare i for themselves by any pen which they 
may give to attacks on property in land. The jeweller’s shop, 
the fundholder’s dividend, and the revenues of railway share- 
holders are at least as much exposed as the rent of land to 
revolutionary cupidity. Mr. GoscHEn is neither a demagogue 
nor a Communist, but his essentially unjust measure may 
perhaps serve as a dangerous precedent. . A 


LIFE-PEERAGES, ~ 

J ig current Number of Fraser’s Magazine contains an in- 

dignant protest against the refusal of the House of Lords 
fifteen years ago to admit a life-peer to take his seat. It is 
perhaps for the purpose of facilitating the discussion that a 
Return has been prepared, in answer to an Address by the 
House of Commons, of the number of peers, and of the new 
creations during a period of forty years. In 1830 there were 
393 peers on the Roll of the House of Lords; in 1870 there 
were 473. The addition of 80 peers to the list has been 
caused by the creation of 170 peers. The new creations have 
probably contributed more than their due proportion to the 
rapid process of extinction, because some of the peers may 
have been selected because they were childless; and the 
dignities of the remainder would in hua’, few cases. 
pass to collateral heirs. Of all the Prime Ministers of the time 
Sir Rosert Pee. was by far the most scrupulous in the 
exercise of the Royal prerogative. Only nine peerages date 
from his two Administrations, including the otions for 
military and administrative services of Lord E, Lord 


Govan, and Lord Harpixee. It cannot be said that the addi- 
tions to the peerage have been generally discreditable to their 
authors. Lord Grey and Lord had a fair excuse for 
strengthening their party after it had long been excluded from 
office, and many of the peers created between 1830 and 1840 
were either personally eminent or by reason of their great pos- 
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sessions politically important. The Return contains. a list of 
the Seotch peers, now reduced, after the exclusion of those who 
are also peers of England or of the United Kingdom, to the 
number of twenty-eight. A hundred and forty electors are 
qualified to vote for Irish tative Peers; but several 
of the number are also of the United Kingdom. It 
would be desirable by degrees to promote all the Scotch peers 
tothe rank of peers of Parliament. The representatives of a 
single constituency belonging to an aristocracy or a mob are 
always exclusively chosen by the majority. A Scotch peer 
not chosen as a representative is exceptionally disqualified from 
sitting in either House of Parliament. The number of Irish 
peers is more unmanageable, and they are allowed to sit for 
English or Scotch constituencies. The number of the House 
of Lords has since the beginning of the present year been 
diminished by the suppression of the Irish bishoprics. Two 
or three peers have beem created since the date of the 
Return. 

The great influence of the peers in their social capacity 
forms a striking contrast to the visible decline of the direct 
power of the House of Lords, It is possible that the autho- 
tity of the Upper House might be increased by an admixture 
of life-peers; but the introduction of a new class of members 
would certainly not add to the popular deference for the order. 
Zealous advocates of the innovation are often, like the writer 
in Fraser, too angry to appreciate the risk of modifying, or, as 
Mr. Bricut said, of tinkering an old institution. With a 
change of tense the ecclesiastical maxim will apply to many 
political establishments: Erunt ut sunt, aut non erunt. Life- 
peerages, whatever may be their merits, have no place in the 
English Constitution ; nor is it certain that anew Constitution 
would include peers of any description. It is impossible to 
determine how much of the respect now felt for peers depends 
upon the hereditary nature of their rank. Mr. T. Cuampers 
and other promoters of indignation meetings attack the 
bishops by preference as the weakest opponents, although 
in capacity and personal respectability they are superior 
to the average members of the House; but Mr. Campers 
and Mr. Watery are quite right in their estimate of 
the comparative strength of their lay and their clerical 
adversaries. The bishops are not rich, and their sons 
will not succeed to their sees. Lay peers appointed for 
life would incur a further disadvantage in the absence of the 
associations which attach to the ancient titles of Canterbury, 
York, Durham, or Winchester. ‘The instinctive dislike felt 
by the existing peers to the admission of colleagues of lower 
rank may perhaps be selfish, but, like instincts in general, it 
is aceurate. As the heir of an earldom once sarcastically 
remarked, the peers hold their seats, not in consequence of 
superior learning, wisdom, or virtue, but by hereditary suc- 
cession. If they were philosophers they would perhaps 
reason out the conclusion which they have attained by native 
acuteness, that they derive their power, not from the qualities 
in which they may possibly be deficient, but from the actual 
conditions which form their title. No other European country 
has been able to devise a second Chamber possessing any kind 
of independent authority. The English nation, in its dull 
practical way, placed the government as far as possible in the 
hands of those who already possessed the means of govern- 
ing. Rank and wealth no longer suffice to ensure popular 
obedience ; and when they cease to be in any degree regarded, 
the functions of the House of Lords will be at end. 


The writer in Fraser, who is:so blind with passion that he 
twice speaks of Lord AperDEEN as. Prime Minister in 1856, 
fancies that he has. proved by quotations from SELDEN, from 
Cruise, and from Hatta, that the Crown possesses the prero- 
gative of creating life-peers, and of enabling them to sit in 
Parliament. There is no dispute as to the power of con- 
ferring the mere rank, inasmuch as there is at present in the 
list a peeress created for life; mor was it denied that Lord 
WensLeypaLr’s title dated from his. first. creation before he 
became an hereditary peer. On the other hand, it is absurd 
for an anonymous layman or lawyer to denounce with violent 
invective the all but unanimous conclusion of the law lords 
in 1856. Lord Ly~puursz, Lord Campse.t, Lord BroucHam, 
and Lord St, Lzonarps, were opposed to the respectable Lord 
CranwortH; but, according to their latest critic, the party 
character of the Opposition was proved by the fact that it 
was led by Lord Lynpnurst; “and it, is not the less true 
“ because, from miserable personal motives, it was sup- 
“ported by Lord and Lord Brouaguam. They 
“ were both jealous of Lord Cranwortu as Chancellor, and of 
“ Lord WENSLEYDALE’S superior reputation as a lawyer.” Lord 
Sr. Leonarns “ was an eminent equity lawyer, but not a man 
“with any great knowledge. of. common and mpreover 


“ not a man of enlarged mind.” A better informed writer 
would have known that Lord Campse.t, with alk his 

was a far greater judge than Lord WENSLEYDALE, and that it 
is utterly absurd to compare Lord CranworTH asa lawyer 
with Lord St. Leonarps. The legal question was: not free, 
from difficulty ; but on constitutional principles the majogi 
was. indisputably in the right. It was the bounden duty of 
the House of Lords to resist, if possible, the exercise by a 
Minister of a prerogative which had remained dormant for 
three or four hundred years. The Crown had given the eleetora} 
franchise to boroughs long after the last creation of life- 
peerages, and the. veto was used down to the Revolution of 
1688, If it was desirable to revive or confer the prerogative 
the Government ought either to have introduced a Bill for 
the purpose, or to have at least procured Addresses in favour 
of the scheme from both Houses of Parliament. Lord Pater 
ston and Lord Cranworts had no moral right to introduce. at, 
their own discretion a sweeping constitutional change. The 
challenge was the more direct because Lord WENSLEYDALE, an. 
aged and childless man of ample fortune, was perfectly quali- 
fied to hold an ordinary peerage. 

The hereditary character of the peerage constitutes an 
effective check on the caprice of Ministers, “‘ What reasonable 
“ chance,” asks the writer in Mraser, “ is there that the pre- 
“ rogative of creating life-peers will ever be very serio 
“abused?” It would be at least as convincing to reverse the 
form of the apostrophe, and to ask ‘“ What reasonable chance 
“‘ is there that the prerogative of creating life-peers will not,be 
“ seriously abused?” It may be hoped that, if such appoint- 
ments become legal, the Minister will exercise a sound discre- 
tion; but Mr. GLapstong is. capable of holding eccentric opinions 
as to qualifications for promotion. It is possible that, if Lord 
CranwortH’s project had succeeded, the House of Lords might 
have been made ridiculous by the admission of a comic senti-. 
mentalist who happened to be the most popular writer of the 
day. The number of eminent candidates for life-peerages 
would at the present moment be small; and experience shows 
that want of fortune is seldom alleged as a reason for refusing 
an hereditary peerage. When the question was last discussed in 
the House of Lords it seemed to excite little interest; but it 
is possible that a practical measure of the kind might be sup- 
ported by a majority of competent judges of expediency, It 
matters much less whether a few life-peers are created than, 
that the Minister of the day should not be invested with an 
arbitrary power, deduced from the alleged practice of a time 
long anterior to the present Constitution. It is not to be 
assumed that every prerogative which may at any time have 
been beneficially exercised by the Crown can be. properly 
vested in the modern representative of a popular majority. Ib 
is at least. possible that a Minister might be urged by clamour 
and tempted by his own inclination to swamp a_ hostile 
Assembly with peers of inferior position; but if Parliament: 
is willing deliberately to incur the risk of the change, those 
who doubt or deny the advantage of life-peerages would 
willingly acquiesce in a constitutional decision. The old 
bottle may perhaps prove strong enough to hold the new, 
wine, but it is intolerable that the butler should be per- 
mitted without control to effect the questionable. infusion, 
Lord Lynpuvrst and his supporters in 1856 rendered valuable, 
service to the State. 


THE ENGLISH ADDRESS TO THE POPE. 


bt. Providence has by a singular provision given a 
Civil Principate to the Roman Pontiff, and it is the will 
of the Roman Pontiff to maintain and preserve inviolate his 
temporal possessions and rights. It seems cruel in the Pops’s 
“ Catholic children in England and Scotland” thus to remind 
their spiritual father that the designs of Providence are not 
immutable, and that his own resolutions are not necessarily 
efficacious, If, as the English Roman Catholics are fond of 
repeating, the “ Civil Principate of the See of Rome” is “a 
“ thing necessary and manifestly instituted by the Providence 
“ of Gop,” and “absolutely required for the good and free 
“ government. of the Church and of souls,” how is it that 
evil men have been. allowed to deprive Prius IX. of am 
indispensable condition. of the proper exercise of his spiri- 
tual office? To ordinary minds, which are content to draw 
their conclusions as to what Providence does or does: not 
intend from observation, not from intuition, the best evi~ 


Partisans of Divine Right are not disturbed by 
inconsistencies, and. if the Porz. is cantent: to bear 
relation: to, the. sovereignty of Rome: which the: 
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CmamporD bears to the sovereignty of France, he will have as 
which has ceased to exist. the authors of the Engli 
Roman Catholic Address mean anything more than this, we 
fear their faith in Divine Providence, or in their own in- 
tion of its plans, is doomed to be shaken. What if 
the Pore does not regain his temporal power? Will the 
Duke of Norrotk and his co-signataries ion the power of 
Providence to accomplish its own ends, or will they only 
t the of the account they have given of them? 
If their theory of the Papal sovereignty had been of their 
own devising, they might probably have been trusted to take 
the more humiliating but less profane of these alternatives. 
But the Pore is as much committed to the theory as they are 
themselves, and to admit that the Porr has misunderstood 
Providence is a serious matter. Fortunately there is no pre- 
scribed day on which the revolution in Rome must be recog- 
nised as an accomplished fact, and the doubt whether the 
Pore’s deposition is absolute and final may perhaps endure 
until custom has deprived ‘the calamity of its worst terrors. 


This is not the only inconsistency visible in the Address, 
‘The voice of the Popr, we are told, “ could not be respected by 
“ the faithful of all nations with the obedience due to the 
“Head of the Church, if it were spoken by one subject to the 
“control of any temporal prince.” e Roman Pontiff 
“ must be no prince’s subject nor any prince’s guest, but 
“ seated in his own domain and kingdom must be his own 
“master, and in noble, tranquil, and benign liberty, must 
“defend and protect the Catholic faith.” If the names 
affixed to this Address were not a sufficient guarantee of its 
Ultramontane authorshtip, we should be tempted to think that 
it was meant as a covert slap at the work of the Vatican 
Council. If the Popx’s utterances on faith and morals are 
infallible, the fact that the Pope is a subject cannot possibly 
derogate from their value. It is intelligible that the faithful 
of all nations should make the independence of a fallible 
teacher an essential condition of paying respect to his teach- 
ing. But when once the teacher is declared infallible, the 
value of this guarantee is gone. To ‘be divinely pre- 
served from error is better than any protection which 
ean be afforded by the mere accidents of temporal position. 
As to the objection that those whose crimes and errors the 
Pore may be obliged to condemn would never allow his voice 
to be heard with impunity if they could claim his civil 
obedience, those who urge it.seem to forget that for the greater 
part of the present Pops’s reign he was at the mercy of the Em- 
peror of the Frencu. It would have been as difficult for him to 
condemn the crimes and errors of a man on whom he was de- 
pendent for each day of sovereignty he enjoyed as it could be to 
condemn the crimes and errors of a man to whose sovereignty 
he might be forced tosubmit. In both cases the temporal ruler 
has the power of making the position of the spiritual ruler ex- 
tremely unpleasant ; and whether the evil to be dreaded is an 
exercise of direct control by the Italian Government, or the 
withdrawal of the protection which staves off such an exercise, 
is of little moment. A Pope maintained on his throne by 
the intervention of a single Power is no more really in- 
dependent than a Pope who has no throne at all. Oon- 
temporary history, however, is usually the least known of 
any, and when we find English Roman Catholics so strangely 
ignorant of the earlier annals of the kingdom they are de- 

ing, we cease to wonder that they are unacquainted with 
the events of the last twenty years. Ifthe Pontifical throne 
had always been “a centre of universal concord, soiled by 
“no breath of human ambition, touched by no desire of 
“ earthly domination,” the course of the Reformation would 
have been different, and Germany might never have been lost 
to the Catholic Church. The Popes of the sixteenth century 
resembled their modern adherents in holding that, whether 
heaven meant to help them or not, it certainly meant them to 
help themselves. 

The part of the Address which refers to the impossibility of 
the Popsr’s independence being adequately guaranteed by 
Italy is more reasonable in substance, Siongh not more tem- 
perate in language. We may acquiesce in the statement that 
“should a victim consent to accept as a dole a portion of the 
“plunder ‘taken from him, it would always remain in the 
“ power of the robber to resume it when length of time and 
“submission had seemed to palliate the original crime,” with- 
out pledging ourselves to the strict accuracy of the terms 
“victim” or “robber.” The independence of the Por, 
80 far as it is nece to maintain it, must be guaranteed 
by ‘something more than an Act of the Italian Parliament, if 
it is to be made competent to hold its own against all comers. 


The ‘present is not a favourable moment for negotiating: 
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new treaties, but if the Catholic Powers are really anxious 
that the Porz should not become the domestic chaplain of 
any one of them, it would not be impossible to carry out 
their wish. Mr. GuapstToxt's recent'experience goes to show 
that the end will not be furthered by the avowed intervention 
of statesmen who have to reckon ‘with Protestant zealots; but 
no Power which possesses Catholic subjects can have any 
interest in hindering such an ement, If nothing is 
done in this direction, it will probably be owing to the grow- 
ing tendency of temporal Governments to dissociate them- 
selves from the spiritual concerns of their subjects; and the 
growing disposition of subjects to dissociate their temporal 
concerns from the Pops. The civil authority of the Roman 
Pontiff has come to an end just at the time when the 
menaced extinction of Established Churches threatens to 
deprive it of its reason for existing. And when the authors 
of the Address assure us that, if the Papal throne be re- 
moved, “the nations, as such, cease to be Christian, and fall 
“under the rule of force,” we can but console ourselves 
with the reflection that the rule of foree has been fairly 
active all the time that the Papal throne has been in 
being. What great public wrong has the Papacy been 
instrumental in preventing? What revolution has the 
Papacy averted? It was hardly to be expected, perhaps, that 
Roman Catholics who had accustomed themselves to draw on 
imagination for the history of their Church should rigidly 
adhere to fact in dealing with the history of their country. 
There is no “ civil polity existing in the world which might 
“not be dissolved and broken up if the principles of public 
“conduct which have been carried into effect against the ruler 
“of the States of the Church were used in its own case”; 
and, as Englishmen, the authors of the Address feel that this 
“applies in its greatest force to the British Empire.” We have 
been accustomed to think that the principles of public conduct 
which have been carried into effect against the Porz have no 
application as regards ourselves. In theory, no doubt, legiti- 
macy has always held a conspicuous place among English 
political philosophy; but in practice the consent of the 
governed has always been the base which has been under- 
stood to underlie the whole. It may have counted 
for little in the speculations of political eae 
but it has not the less been the mainstay our 
political equilibrium. History, as understood by English 
Roman Catholics,‘seems to be the most imaginative of all 
sciences. The terms which are applied in this Address to 
the Temporal Power of the Popr are absolutely without justi- 
fication except in the exuberant fancies of those who coined 
them. When we read that “ there was nota throne which 
“ did not acknowledge in his fathership the palladium of its 
“ liberty and strength,” it is impossible not to feel that this 
ideal government has nothing in common with that aggregate 
of petty principalities cemented together by fraud and 
violence out of which the States of the Church grew. We 
cease to wonder at the theological differences which divide 
Christendom when we see how unable men of different reli- 
gions are to agree upon the facts of modern history. 


MR. AUBERON HERBERT AT NOTTINGHAM. 


M* AUBERON HERBERT does not seem quite happy 
with his constituents. They do not understand him, or 
see things from the same point of view that he does. When he 
says that he hopes they think he has done right, they answer 
pare f “We “don’t,” which is discouraging. He attended a 
special meeting last week to explain how he had been going on, 
and to receive their verdict of forgiveness or censure. The 
particular offence of which he had notoriously been guilty 
was that of voting for the dowry of Princess Louise. He 
might have committed almost any other Parliamentary offence 
without awakening the jealous of Nottingham, but this 
was really serious. Ifhe had but voted straight, the tellers 
would have counted two, whereas in consequence of his 
abject pusillanimity they were reduced to the humble 
duty of counting one. How was Mr. Hersert to account for 
this misdeed? It must be owned that, under the circum- 
stances, he did his best. He accepted frankly the great 
principle that those only who have worked for the State 
should be paid by the State, and he acknowledged that 
it could scarcely be said, without pressure on language, 
that Princess Lovise had worked for the State. Still he 
had voted for her dowry, and why? Because he liked 
her mother. This was a kind of concurrent principle going 
side by side with that of doing the State service. The State, _ 
according to Mr. Hersert, should pay handsomely two 
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classes of people—those who work for it and those whose 
mothers it admires. This was quaint and pleasant, but the 
roughs of Nottingham did not seem to see it. They laughed 
at the highflown sentiments of their member. They regarded 
it in their hard way as a mere matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, and had a dim notion that in some way or 
other they would have to give up so much tobacco in 
order that a Scotch nobleman might smoke it, which is 
naturally aggravating to an English taxpayer. Mr. Hersert 
‘was exceedingly pleasant and conciliatory in all he said. He 
thought it would have been discourteous, perhaps unfair, to 
have voted against the dowry ; but he had nothing better than 
fine sentiment to justify his vote. As the case was stated 
between him and his Nottingham friends, we must say that 
the Nottingham disputants seem to us to have had much the 
best of the argument. Heaven only knows where we should 
be landed if the great principle were once set up that the 
State should pay not only those who do it service, but those 
whose mothers it likes. The theory is absurd on the very 
face of it. Royalty is impossible on the terms which Mr. 
Hersent prescribes for it. If England wishes a Royal Family 
it must provide it with adequate means. Mr. DisrakLi put 
the matter on its right basis, quite apart from that attorney- 
and-client way of balancing the value of the Crown lands 
against the Civil List which Mr. Guapstone favours. Royalty, 
in face of an aristocracy increasing every day in wealth, 


must have a certain income, and ample means of pro- 


viding for that increase of family which it is natural to 
expect. No one can say that in proportion to its position 
the Royal Family of England has too much money, or 
is too well endowed when marriages of daughters and 
majorities of sons take place. But it must be owned to be 
unfortunate that, on each occasion of a marriage or a majority, 
a special application must be made to Parliament. Taxpayers 
are very sensitive and very silly. They strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. In fact, they do not know how to set about 
not swallowing a camel, while straining at a gnat is thoroughly 
in their line. They are helpless when Mr. CaRDWELL pro- 
poses to add a couple of millions to the Army Estimates, but 
they can» understand and make a fuss about the dowry of 
Princess Louiss. The consequence will probably be that 
sooner or later these applications for occasional grants will be 
given up, and the settlement on the Sovereign will include 
enough to enable him to provide for his younger children. 
Whether the taxpayer would or would not gain by this in the 
long run is not quite so clear. 


But Mr. Herseart did not shrink at Nottingham from going 
much further than to discuss the trifling question of the dowry 
of a Princess. He went straight to the root of the matter, and 
told all his thoughts about the institution of a Republic in 
England. He let it be understood that he is in favour of a 
Republic. It would, he thinks, give a great impulse to all 
that is good in England if a Republic were instituted. But 
here again he is plagued with what may be termed the “ good 
“ mother ” view of politics. He is for the Republic, but he is 
not against the QuEEN, who has been such an excellent woman 
and mother. So he is for deferring the Republic till the 
Queen dies. This is certainly an amiable and romantic view 
of the question. It is so pleasant to be at once for the QUEEN 
and the Republic, and to keep the moral eye fixed sternly 
on the Prince of Wares. But the people of Nottingham 
took asimpler and a coarser view. In their eyes the advantage 
of a Republic is its cheapness, and it must be waste of money 
to pay for a Queen who is not wanted. There was quite 
enough inconsistency in Mr. Hersert’s view to strike a popular 
audience. If a Republic is so good a thing, why not have it 
at once? And his Nottingham constituency evidently thought 
poorly of Mr. Hersert for not going straight whither his pre- 
misses led him. But it would be very unfair to press Mr. Her- 
BERT too much on thispoint. Although itwasnot the sort of thing 
to say to a set of thoroughgoing local roughs, it would not 
seem strange if any advocate of Republicanism were to sa 
privately that a Republic must come in England, but that 
nothing of the sort ought to be attempted in the life of the 
Quezn. Such a feeling is illogical, but it is intelligible; and 
so the main question is left, whether Englund has enough to 
gain by instituting a Republic to compensate for the risk she 
would run. We do not see why this question should not be 
discussed as well as any other question, so long as discussion 
is not made a mere pretext for creating a public nuisance 
in our streets and parks. Every institution is on its trial, 
and monarchy must be tried like the rest. In days when it 
is calmly discussed- whether man has been evolved from a 
‘monkey, without much bias for the monkey or against 
Aim, it is surely permissible to ask whether a monarchy is 


advantageous to England; and the question must be asked 
and answered, unless there is to be an antagonism of the igno- 
rant poor to the Royal Family which, if it had no serious 
political effects, would still be very painful to the Royal 
Family. Mr. Hersert is one of those men who can 

such a question before the public. Ardent, educated, high- 
minded, but without the habit of severe or consecutive 
thought, and stimulated towards ultra theories by the con- 
sciousness that he has been returned for a Radical constj- 
tuency because he was at once a Radical and the brother 
of a peer, he rushes gaily into subjects into which, if he 
had had any of the discipline of life, he would have feared 
to enter. Nevertheless far too much of petty jealousy and 
affected contempt have been assumed towards the small knot 
of men who are called University Liberals, and to whom Mr, 
Hersert is said to belong. They have at least enthusiasm, 
and culture, and courage. They have not, we venture to thi 
much good sense, and they certainly speak and write much 
faster than they think. But in spite of all his crudities and 
oddities, and his views about dowries and Republics, there 
are, we may be sure, some elements far worse than the pre- 
sence of Mr. Hersert in the composition of the present dul, 
respectable, and eminently second-rate House of Commons, 
We fear that his Nottingham constituents will scarcely return 
Mr. Herpert again, but they would certainly gain little 
by substituting for him a veteran Whig official or a silent 
tradesman. 


There has been a little stir in the world of London Repub- 
licanism lately, and the fortunes of a meeting called with 
much ceremony have turned on the question whether a boy 
should or should not be allowed to hold outa red flag. The 
mass of Englishmen are contented, wisely or unwisely, to laugh 
at such outbursts of folly, as they also laugh, not undeservedly, 
at Mr. Hersert with his Republic bottled up for the benefit 
of the Prince of Wares. But even if all goes on as the 
warmest friends of Monarchy would wish it should go on, if 
the QuEEN after a long life transmits a quiet throne to her 
heir, and if lavish dowries and settlements are voted by accla- 
mation, we may be sure that this can only be from the nation 
having convinced itself that on the whole a Monarchy is best 
for it. We are learning in England to take a fair view of 
Republics, as of everything else. Every now and then we see 
the old hack platitudes trotted out about the glorious way in 
which we behaved in 1848, and the follies of Paris, and the 
dangers and disasters attending on every form of earthly 
government except that of a Whig Ministry with a fair 
majority and supported by the daily press. But other views 
also prevail, and there are many signs that a large number of 
Englishmen are not to be deluded by thoughts of the safety 
of London as compared with the present insecurity of Paris, or 
by the influence of a strong Ministry, into forgetting how very 
many bad things England has to correct, and how many good 
things England has to achieve, in order to bring itself to the 
standard of what it ought to be. It is quite well worth asking 
in a theoretical way, with Mr. Hersert, whether the institu- 
tion of a Republic would do England any good. What 
changes remote generations may see and welcome no one can 
tell; but if we confine ourselves to this generation, and to the 
England we know, it seems to us that Mr. Herpert and 
those who share his views are simply throwing away their time 
when they are talking and dreaming of a Republic. Theyshould 
look at England, study the various strata of its society, and 
realize its various phases of weakness as well as of strength, 
before they decide that they will cut away the only basis of 
law and order where romance is mingled with custom. The 
name and authority of the QuzEn furnish an instrument of 
government which, in times when instruments of government 
are few, is not to be thrown lightly aside. But this is only a 
small matter comparatively. The radical fault of seeking 
after a Republic is that a Republic is not at all calculated to 
give England that which it most wants at present. The great 
difficulty of England, its great shortcoming, its great source of 
danger, is that it is under the tyranny of mediocrity. There 
is a population with many noble qualities, there is wealth to 
any extent, there is great liberty of political thought, and 
some li of religious and social thought, but matters are 
so arranged and men are so placed that mediocrity, excellent, 
well-meaning mediocrity, dominates over English life at 
every turn. England has often a perception of what it wants 
(as, for example, an army good in proportion to its cost), 
is willing to pay for it, offers first-rate materials for it, but is 
in the end not allowed to have it. What would a Republic 
do to remedy this evil? It would simply, as we think, mis- 
direct us still more than we are misdirected at present. Mr. 
Hersert could not spend a day better than by thinking hour 
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after hour of Mr. Carpwetit. If he could but show how a 
Republic would ensure a better man in his place, he would 
have done infinitely more for a Republic than by any amount 


" of fanciful patronage of its claims. Republics, so far as we 


can judge from modern history, are pre-eminently given to 

moting the triumph of mediocrity ; whereas in the varied 
forms of English political life as it is at present constituted 
we always have the chance of something good eoming to the 
top. The Monarchy is best for us, if for no other reasons, 
because it gives an immense amount of innocent, if foolish, 
happiness to the thousands who talk of the Royal Family as 
belonging to themselves, because it brings in the play of 
imagination in defence of law, and because it, if anything, 

mises a little to alleviate the pressure of the dead 
weight of mediocrity. If this is true, and if its truth is re- 
alized, the country can afford to pay properly for what it 
wants, and need not hesitate about finding the money to 


enable a daughter of the Sovereign to marry respectably. 


THE LICENSING BILL. 

eee discussion upon Mr. Bruce’s Licensing Bill may be 
assisted by reference to the Report of a Committee of 
the House of Commons which considered, in 1868, a Bill for 
further restraining the sale of liquors on Sunday. That 
Report, which was drawn by Mr. KnatcusuLi-Hucessen, 
treats the question before the Committee with moderation and 
common sense, and we could wish that the larger question of 
the general regulation of public-houses might be considered by 
a Committee equally well constituted, instead of being settled 
or unsettled by Government under pressure of the fanatical 
supporters of compulsory prohibition. It is time for people of 
education and intelligence to combine to make a stand against 
the busybodies who call themselves the United Kingdom 
Alliance, and to protest against the assumption that all those 
who desire to regulate the trade in beer and spirits would, if 
they could, abolish it. The Committee of 1868 reported that it 
been proved before them that a very large number of per- 
sons make use of public-houses on Sunday against whom no 
complaint whatever is alleged, and to whom further restric- 
tions to the extent contemplated by the Bill would be 
productive of serious inconvenience. And whilst this incon- 
venience would occasion great discontent among such persons, 
it by no means followed that a commensurate benefit would 
result with regard to the class against whom such restrictions 
would be specially directed. Those who drink to excess 
form a very small percentage of the whole number of persons 
who make use of public-houses on a Sunday, and it is pro- 
bable that many of these persons, if deprived of their present 

facilities for obtaining liquor, would have recourse to drinki 
in private houses, and to various methods of evading the law. 
However beneficial may be the results of restriction within 


_ certain limits, its enforcement to such an extent as to cause 


any violent interference with the habits of the people has a 
tendency to create a discontent which is sure to be followed 
by evasion. The law is brought into disrepute, and effects 
are produced exactly opposite to what was intended by the 
Legislature. We believe that these remarks are quite as well 
founded now as they were in 1868, and their value is cer- 
tainly not affected by the circumstance that the Alliance is 
able to make itself troublesome to Government. Members of 
Parliament, fearful of losing their seats, have been tempted to 
imitate the Bishop of Exeter in promising support “in a 
“greater or less degree” to what is called the Permissive Bill. 
It appears, from a speech of Bishop TempLe which has been 
printed and circulated by the Alliance, that he has invented one 
more variety of neutrality. He says that on this question of 
the Permissive Bill he has always held “ in some degree” a 
neutral attitude, and he intimates that he will be prepared to 
join the supporters of the Bill when they shall have made out 
their case, or, in other words, to vote for the Bill in the House 
of Lords when it shall have passed the House of Commons. But 
a Bishop may fairly be expected to think about an important 


_ Social question before he talks about it. 


The Licensing Bill has now been 
cover more clearly than we could from Mr. Bruce’s speech 
that its principal provisions are hopelessly impracticable. 
Although Mr. Bruce has had more than a year to consider 
this question, whet Pod from having made up his mind 
upon it. The scale which gives the number of public-houses to 
be allowed to a district is capable of being altered in Committee, 
and until this is settled the entire Bill will be no more than a 
proposal for interfering “ in a greater or less degree” with 
the poor man’s comforts and habits of life. As the Bill 


stands, only one publican’s certificate is to be granted if a 
town of which the population is under 1,500. It may be 
assumed that when Mr. Bruce put this figure into the Bill he 
was persuaded “in a greater or less degree” that it was the 
right figure. We, on the other hand, are persuaded in a 
great degree indeed that the Bill with this figure in it wi 
not pass. Wedo not of course deny that one public-house 
would be sufficient to supply the wants of a town of 1,500 
inhabitants, or even of twice that number. But we assert 
that there is no good reason why the trade of such a town 
should not be divided between two or three publicans instead 
of being concentrated in the hands of one. To keep a public- 
house in a country town or rural district has been hitherto re- 
garded as a little piece of promotion which magistrates might 
bestow upon the more deserving of their humble neighbours. 
The frequent sign of the Marquis of Granby commemorates a 
time when the veteran soldiers who had served under that popular 
commander were allowed on their return home to engage in a 
trade which they might fairly be expected to conduct respect- 
ably. A town of 1,500 inhabitants may straggle over a good 
deal of ground, and we entirely object to putting many sober 
people to inconvenience for the supp benefit of a few 
drunkards. That which the Report of 1868 stated as regards 
London may be applied also to the provinces. A very large 
number of persons make use of public-houses against whom 
no complaint is alleged, and to whom further restrictions on 
the trade to the extent contemplated by the Bill would be an 
annoyance which ought not to be inflicted. It is manifest 
that the operation of the proposed scale would be to concen- 
trate the business of selling drink in the hands of persons 
possessing capital, or, in other words, to prqmote the opera- 
tion of those causes which tend to keep poor people poor, 
and to make rich people richer in modern Eng The 
simple truth is that a town or village of 1,500 inhabitants may 
be safely left to the regulation of magistrates who know its 
wants and are not likely to do violence to its habits. The 
difficulties of the licensing system are seriously felt only in 
much larger towns, and we do not see why a general measure 
should be applied for remedy of a particular disorder. If it 
is desirable to give the ratepayers of a district some control 
over the granting of licences within it, a system might easily 
be contrived of electing representatives of the ratepayers who 
might share with the magistrates of the district the jurisdiction 
which they now exercise. It is true that these representatives 
would probably be subjected to what the Alliance calls “ an 
“‘ energetic correspondence,” but they must be prepared to 
sacrifice themselves for their 


Following up the consideration of the single case which we 
have selected, let us suppose that the magistrates having juris- 
diction over a town of 1,500 inhabitants consider that it 
ought to have two or three public-houses. They will give 
notice that they propose to grant one or two licences beyond 
the scale fixed by the Bill, and their proposal will be liable to 
revision by the ratepayers of the district. A poll may be de- 
manded by a certain number of ratepayers, and a majority of 
not less than three-fifths of the ratepayers who vote on 
such poll may wholly negative the proposal, or reduce 
the number of licences to be granted by it. We can- 
not help regarding this part of the Bill as primarily in- 
tended to create occupation for the staff of the Alliance. 
There is small probability of any scale except a low 
one being adopted, because it is impossible for Parliament 
to exercise any real judgment upon the questions which 
would arise in adapting the proposed scale to the wants 
of different districts and classes of population. But with a 
low scale magistrates would feel themselves almost com- 
pelled to propose some increase upon it, and thus the 
Alliance would find means of getting up in every town and 
village of the Kingdom a contest of the most disagreeable 
kind, for the sake of forcing what they are pleased to call 
“ the great people’s charter of sobriety” upon quiet, industrious 
labourers, whom they impertinently assume to treat as slaves 
to drink. We find almost a sufficient objection to the Bill in 
the manifest opportunity which it furnishes for the aggran- 
dizement of the Alliance. ‘This body is quite as active 
as that other body of which the h is Mr. Core C.B.; 
and it is more troublesome, because our beer is liable to be 
cut off in Cornwall or Cumberland as well as in London, 
whereas, if we keep clear of South Kensington, we can hardly 
be taught art and science against our wills, The Alliance, to 
do it justice, does not make those insidious approaches which 
have rendered Parliament incurably suspicious of the projec- 
tors of South Kensington. Indeed ittells us, with more truth 
than elegance, that it aims at “the abolition of the whole 
“drink system.” We, on the other hand, desire for ourselves 
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and the public generally that our “ drink system ” should be 
improved and maintained. If the and if it 
self to preaching temperance, we should a i 

went | total abstinence, we should not 
object. Indeed there is hardly extent of influence which 
the Alliance could exercise upon the habits or consciences of 
individuals which would not be likely to do more good than 
harm. But the influence which it is trying to acquire over 
constituencies and members of Parliament is distinctly mis- 
chievous. Asa moral power we would support the Alliance, 
but as a political organization we would do our utmost to 
destroy it. 

The proposed further limitation of the hours of opening 
public-houses on Sundays is a part of the Bill which deserves 
careful consideration. As regards the metropolis, we do not 
expect that much light ean be thrown upon this question 
beyond what is afforded by the Committee of 1868, who, as 
the result of an elaborate inquiry, declined to recommend any 
alteration of the existing regulations. It is of course impos- 
sible even to consider the alterations now proposed until 
some agreement has been arrived at as to the principle 
upon which the sale of liquor upon Sundays ought to 
be regulated. Our own view of this matter may be in- 
dicated by saying that we would rather that a working-man 
should take a walk on Sunday afternoon, and drink a pint or 
two of beer, than stay at home in a crowded, unwholesome 
lodging, and drink no beer at all. If you suppose a large 
part of the population of London to become moveable on a 
fine Sunday, you must allow places of refreshment to be open 
during hours not inconveniently limited. During the summer 
months we do not think the hours now allowed are too long, 
but perhaps they might be abridged in winter. We do 
think that the number of public-houses open on Sunday might 
be reduced without the inconvenience likely to ensue on 
limiting the hours of opening, and perhaps with advantage. 
We also think that something might be done to supply 
Londoners with tea and coffee in competition with beer and 

irits. The article commonly sold as coffee is very far from 
deserving to have Mr. Bruce's favourite epithet of “ innocuous 
“ beverage” applied to it. We would, in conclusion, express 
the hope that this question may be taken out of the hands of 
fanaties and settled by the help of common sense, bearing in 
mind that, if Parliament cuts off the working-man’s beer, it is 
to be feared that he will take to gin. 


THE BRIGHTON REVIEW 


Ce more Easter Monday Review has been held with a 
measure of success that is more creditable to the Volun- 
teers than to the authorities under whose commands they have 
to work. On the part of the civilian troops no abatement 
was apparent of their old zeal and intelligence, and though 
they have not yet been brought up to the standard of com- 
plete efficiency in the field to which they aspire, and which 
they might easily be made to attain, they have shown, to say 
the least, no falling off as compared with former years; and 
indeed, by the testimony of their least kindly critics, they have 
displayed a palpable, though not a very great, improvement. 
Considering the discouragement they have received, both from 
their official masters and from a large section of the once 
enthusiastic public, this result seems to us a very remark- 
able proof of the earnestness and vitality of the Volunteer 
force. But one cannot but regret that so much less is made 
of the opportunity of creating an effective defensive army 
than would have been accomplished long before this but for 
the half-hearted policy of our rulers. Mr. CarpweL. and 
his advisers have not as yet realized the fact that they may 
get out of the Volunteers just as much as they see fit to 
ask, and that the more stringent their demands the more 
eagerly will they be complied with. A little indication of 
this is afforded by the results of the system of training 
and examination which Volunteer officers have been in- 
vited to undergo. The plan was launched by the autho- 
rities with a plentiful lack of faith, and signs were not 
wanting that they anticipated, and possibly hoped, that the 
Volunteers weuld respond with little alacrity. The schools 
and boards have been presided over by excellent officers, with 
an evident and most wholesome determination to make the 
test searching and complete. But the strength of the in- 
structing and examining staff was, and is, quite unequal to 
the occasion, and the number of candidates whose proficiency 
is required to be certified has been so large as somewhat to 
impair the success of the experiment. In all cases where 
time allowed of a sufficiently extended examination, the certifi- 


cates granted may be accepted as conclusive proof of thorough 
efficiency ; and if a few officers of Militia and Volunteers have 
owed their success to good fortune rather than to merit, the 
fault lies with the authorities, who have sometimes sent up as 
many officers to be examined in one day as would have fair} 
occupied the staff fora week. This ought to be remedied at 
once, in order that there may be no mistake about the reality 
of the test. As it is, we believe that a thousand or more of 
officers, and a still larger number of non-commissioned 
officers, have passed; and among the best regiments there 
are some who have already secured the coveted certificates for 
every commissioned and non-commissioned officer on their 
strength. In fact, it promises soon to become the universal 
tule that no officer or sergeant shall retain his commission or 
his stripes without qualifying himself by passing the exami- 
nation or the schools. 

The fruit of this was abundantly visible on Monday. The 
24,000 Volunteers on the Brighton Downs had to practise a 
new drill, which dates only from last summer, and to handle 
a new weapon which many of them had only received a few 
days before the Review; and it was undoubtedly due to the 
recent training of their officers that they appeared as familiar 
with their work as if they had merely been repeating the 
routine movements of the now exploded system. Of the 
marching past, a test valuable as indirect evidence of steady 
work, though in itself a worthless display, somewhat con- 
flicting opinions have been expressed. All agree that a con- 
siderable proportion of the force marched past with a steadiness 
which would not have disgraced regular troops, and though 
some battalions fell far short of the general average of excel- 
lence, there was, according to the most trustworthy accounts, a 
decided improvement upon former years. The mancuvres in 
the field were executed with fair precision, and, so far as we 
can discover, without a single instance of a palpable break- 
down. Men who were wanted in any given position found 
themselves there without any unreasonable delay, and if the 
tactical and strategical merits of the display were not very 
brilliant, this was a matter with which the Volunteers had 
very little to do, and for which the responsibility rests upon 
more distinguished personages. 

If the military authorities were as anxious to instruct as the 
Volunteers are to be instructed, these Brighton field days 
might be made incomparably more useful than they have ever 
been. If all the commands, down to those of brigades, were 
given to experienced officers of the army, there would be no 
difficulty in handling two opposing armies of Volunteers with- 
out any precise programme of operations. If the generals on 
each side had been themselves responsible for the positions in 
which they placed their troops, we should not have seen whole 
brigades deployed as targets for an enemy with their backs on 
the crest of a hill behind which they might have held their 
ground in comparative safety, with the certainty of repulsing 
any possible attack. But it seems to be the regulation that 
a Brighton sham fight shall be a mere popgun affair, in 
which the men are to be exposed in the most ridiculous posi- 
tions which will give opportunity for making an indefinite 
amount of smoke. Of course this is not teaching war, and 
that the system is persisted in year after year can only be 
explained on the theory that the authorities do not think the 
Volunteers worthy of serious instruction. It is much easier 
to handle them absurdly on Monday and disparage them on 
Tuesday than to give them an opportunity of seeing how 
troops are really worked in actual campaigning. ‘There are 
many of the most distinguished officers in the service, and 
among them some who were in command on Monday, who 
take a higher view than this of the capabilities of the Volun- 
teers; but of course the regulations of the field day depend 
upon Horse Guards and War Office directions, and no gene- 
ral is allowed to depart from the traditional programme, 
which consists mainly in bringing two lines face to face, 
advancing and retiring a little, and ending with a grand pyro- 
technic display of blank firing. This, it appears, amuses the 
spectators and satisfies the authorities, but unfortunately it 
does not instruct the Volunteers. 

We may congratulate the civilian army this year on a con- 
siderable mitigation of the spiteful criticism which has lately 
been the fashion; but unfortunately the Press critics become 
insipid when they cease to be malicious. Keen and intelligent 
criticism, animated by a desire to improve the force, is what 
the Volunteers need, and above all things desire; but it is 
rarely that any military Correspondent assumes the part of a 
serviceable Mentor, and most of them seem to know no medium 
between vague commendation and scornful contempt. What 
may be thought an exception, notwithstanding its rather impo- 
tent conclusion, may be found this year in the account contai 
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jn the Times of the march of two artillery corps from London 
toBrighton on the Friday and Saturday. The writer evidently 
understood his subject, and the facts which he discloses are 
‘ust what might have been anticipated. He speaks with some- 
mg like enthusiasm of the feat of making such a march 
with hack horses hired for the occasion, and does justice to 
the skill and intelligence with which the men surmounted 
difficulties which are unknown to artillery furnished with 
their own complement of horses. He has no fault to find 
with the men, except that, having no horses of their own, 
they have not been drilled im stable duties; and except 
that one or two horses kicked or broke down, and that har- 
ness did not always fit, he has almost as little fault to find 
with the teams. But the conclusion which he draws, and 
which was duly enforced the next day by a leader in the 
Times, is that Volunteers are wasting their efforts by try- 
ing to act as field artillery, and that the defence of fortresses 
and earthworks is the only duty for which they are fitted. 
This doctrine, we humbly submit, would not only, if accepted, 
have the effect of instantly disbanding the whole Volunteer 
force, but it is on the face of it an utter fallacy. The diffi- 
culties experienced and, we may add, surmounted, by these 
Volunteer corps of field artillery, were due entirely to the 
fact that. the expense of horsing the batteries was beyond their 
means ; and we cannot expect horses as well as men to volun- 
teer. But the narrative of the march proves beyond all ques- 
tion that, if the men had their own horses, they would soon 
be as smart and effective in all points as their critic found 
them to be in everything which could be learned without 
horses in their own stables. We presume that, except for 
of position, which are worked satisfactorily every year 
at Brighton with improvised country teams, a supply of 
horses for the guns would be considered essential if ever the 
Volunteers were called out. It may or may not be worth 
while to incur this expense in ordinary times, but nothing 
disclosed by the closest scrutiny of the excellent artillery corps 
of the metropolis justifies the doubt which the 7imes affects 
to feel of the thorough capability of the men to perform all 
that could be asked of field artillery. Whatever may ulti- 
mately become of the Volunteers, the theory of the Times, 
that they are to be kept only for shooting from behind walls, 
never will and never can be realized. 


SOCIAL SELECTION. 


te persons who feel themselves aggrieved by Mr. Darwin’s 
speculations as to our ancestry, the consolation is generally 
held out that they should look forward to the probable condition 
of our posterity. If, on the one hand, we have descended from 
the monkeys, or from that still less flattering progenitor the 
“tidal animal,” how noble a being, on the other hand, will be the 
man—if we may venture so to call him—who will succeed to our 
supremacy on the planet! Conceive a creature who is as much in 
advance of us as we are of one of the inferior animals; to whom 
Shakspeare appears like a dumb animal with some rudimen 
indications of taste and feeling, and to whom the problems whic 
were too complex for the intellect of Newton are self-evident 
traths searcely requiring formal demonstration to a schoolboy, 
and let us rejoice over the glorious destinies reserved for our race. 
How far the consolation is legitimate need not be inquired, an 
more than how far the theory on which it reposes is true. Su 
questions require volumes or libraries instead of articles, and we 
need only observe in passing that the prospect requires a v 
extended philanthropy to make it particularly attractive. It is 
difficult to take a very lively interest in beings who are divided 
from us by a few millions of years, and probably most men’s 
affections for their descendants do not extend beyond three or 
four generations. But,’ assuming for the present that the 
doctrine is well-founded, it suggests some inquiries in which 
we ought to be interested. Mr. Galton, in his book on 
Hereditary Genius, threw out some hints as to the importance of, 
improving the breed of mankind. According to him it was at 
least as important to raise a superior race of human beings as a 
superior race.of pigs or horses; and he further considered that it 
was fully as practicable. The Greeks, for example, were a nation 
who, in an intellectual sense, were a head and shoulders taller than 
all other mortals. The average Athenian surpassed the average 
Englishman in the same direction, though not to the same extent, 
as that im which the Englishman surpasses the negro, | Unfor- 
tanately that unparalleled race was absorbed or extinguished b 
its'inferiors, and men have never yet risen again to the level whic 
it attamed. But there is no reason, it is argued, why the results once 
by on combination of stances should not 
be again ®@ conscious’ process. we took proper pains 
in promoting marriages between the best-endowed familieg we 
should gradually produce an aristocracy claiming good blood. in a 
higher sense than of old; our Ti would become Tennysons, 
and our Tennysons would be raised to: a Iével higher than has 
hitherto been reached by any of the grist poets of old. The 


influence of such a process, if it could be extended 
whole nation, would be still) more beneficial. 
always quarrelling over the details. of iti 
They think comparatively little of that. which is in a 
far more important objeet—thet,, namely, of producing a raee of 
successors. with stronger bodies and brains than. their 
ancestors. The extension of the suffrage or the abolition 
some remaining class privilege is hailed with disp i 
exultation, whilst few people trouble themselves to whether 
our children are growing up with sounder constitutions and. more 
lively intellects. If it were once understood that the elevation of 
the general type was both. desirable and practicable, we should 
attend to matters of more vital importance than those which are 
generally most keenly agitated. 

Such views. as these, whatever may be the proportion of truth 
which they contain, have a.rather visionary aspect. We are not 
prepared to legislate in the spirit of Plato. It is that 
the day in which the improvement. of the race will be an object 
consciously pursued by the means suggested is at a considerable 
distance. we were all Quakers, and allowed marriages to be 
arranged by our superiors, instead of leaving them to the caprice 
of the people most.coneerned, there might be some chance of 
trying the experiment.. As matters stand, it seems highly probable 
that the only motive present to the minds of young persons about 
to marry will for some time to come be the desire of pleasing 
themselves. A new school of morality may. perhaps arise at. some 
future day which will induce impetuous lovers to have some regard 
to the general interests of humanity ; but, so far as our experience 
has gone, we should say that there was a very pardataa 
on such occasions to allow humanity to shift for itself. Indirectly, 
of course, the same principle may be at work which has, according 
to Mr. Darwin’s theory, evolved human beings out of tidal animals. 
If there are any prevalent tastes upon such matters, the type to 
which they correspond should gradually become more common, 
and push aside the less favoured. races. And, from this point of 
view, it is an object of some interest to inquire whether the tastes 
of a given class are likely to promote a healthy play of what we 
may call social selection. Without extending our inquiry to the 
whole human family, it would be satisfactory, for example, to 
know that the upper classes of society are likely to improve as 
time goeson. Do the current opinions appear to-be favourable 
to the growth of a superior generation, or do we appear to have 
culminated, and to be returning once more towards our cousins, 
the monkeys? 

The first impression.of anybody who looks round upon the 
circle of his acquaintances would probably be unfavourable. 
Nothing is more strongly marked than the perversity of the human 
race in this matter of marriage; of the ideal matches that we 
arrange for our friends very few ever come into being; and for 
the most part, however we may affeet to offer smiling congratula- 
tions, we are generally conscious of a deep-seated. dissatisfaction 
at the bottom of our hearts. It is true that the cynical observer 
may allege a plausible reason for this general sentiment. The 
opinion which everybody forms on. such oceasions is generally 
framed after the model of the hero of Locksley Hall. The marvel 
to him is how the young lady, 

Ha: known him, could decline 
On a range of narrower feelings, and a lower heart than 


his. That is a never-ending and inexplicable puzzle. That so 
many women who have had the advantage of our acquaintance 
should put up with the prigs, idiots, and thoughtless dandies who 
manage to win their good graces, is a melancholy, though well- 
established, fact in human nature. Ladies look at‘the matter from 


to 


roportionate 


. their own point of view, and are unfeignedly surprised at the 


maseuline want of taet and discrimination. ‘The two views 
perhaps counterbalance each: other; or else we should have to 
admit that it is generally the most inferior of either sex 
which is selected to continue the race. Assuming, however, that 
this unpleasant phenomenon is probably of a subjective character, 
let us try to discover:some more general principle. Is it ible, 
for example, to fix upon the special characteristics which make 
celibacy or matrimony the most probable fate of any given person ? 
If, in order to discover an answer to this question, we go to the 
most authentie source A informa’ ctu refer, of course, to 

ular novelists—we's not & very encouraging response. 
Beh writers as Mr. Trollope or Miss Braddon tell us vay sity 
what is the ideal which most finds favour at different social levels. 
They do their best to devise the most attractive herees and heroines, 
and we may presume from their success that they are tolerably 
successful in describing the most desirable type. Now, if we may take 
their conclusions for granted, the most prominent fact discoverable 
is the singular disregard, we might almost say the’positive dislike, 
whieh seems to be felt on all sides for. the possession of more than 
the average amount. of intellect. We all know the hero of the 
sensation novel—the with. a flowing beard and vast 
shoulders, the apparent breadth of which is diminished by his lofty 
stature and graceful rtions; whose tremendous muscles 
swell visibly beneath his dress coat, and who, on due occasions, 
slings out his fist with fearful force from his hip, and fells his 
antagonist as a butcher fells an ox. The with which 
this has made his.a' would i te that feverish 
admiration for purely physical force the‘evil uences of which 
have been delineated by Mr..Wilki@ Collins in his recent. anti- 
athletic novel. Buteven the other type of hero, who is occasion- 
ally opposed to the modern gladiator, is apt to be remarkable for 
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nothing so much as his curious seetehatty. Sir Walter Scott, it is 
‘well known, could never make his hero anything but an ass; and 
the incapacity seems to have descended to his feebler successors. 
Turf, he is gene & pai young man with a genera’ 
proclivity towns holy pt aang The appearance of any gleam of 
tellect is generally a sign that its possessor will be the knave 
of the story, and will certainly be rejected 7 the admirable young 
lady with a fortune. In short, the two old types that have so 
long possessed the female heart are still predominant in all our 
ordinary fiction. The soldier or the clergyman, the fighting or 
the decorous personage, have their own way in the world, by 
force or delicate persuasion push aside all the irregular outbursts 
of talent and passion. The corresponding peculiarity is equally 
conspicuous in the feminine ideals of the masculine novelists. Mr. 
Trollope’s young ladies, for example, are admirably qualified to be 
called in feminine language “nice.” They are pretty, engaging, 
caressing creatures, excellently calculated to flatter the prejudices 
of their lord and master ; but they are not allowed to have vigorous 
intellects. The Amelias, in spite of our strong-minded ladies, get 
the better of the Becky Sharpes. Our favourites are admirabl 
8 


has shown us in the Mill on the Floss what is the natural conse- 
quence of an excessive allowance of brains. Poor Maggie Tulliver 

down in the struggle, and her pretty empty-headed rivals 
ate it all their own way. 

Perhaps, indeed, the tendency we have described is merely a 
collateral result from the general love of modern writers for the 
respectabilities. Dulness and decorum get the best of it in modern 
novels because they are so highly i in modern life; and 
even the muscular hero of sensational writers, though he appears 
to kick against the pricks, is at bottom a dunce and a stupid com- 
monplace creature enough. Even his revolt against decency is not 
a revolt of an intellectual kind, but simply a preference for employ- 
ing his energies in pursuits which require no expenditure of in- 

He is essentially a of dumb 

rejudice against everythin t savours of intellectual movement, 
foe is generally as clbeiee, politically and theologically, as he is 
immoral in practice. 

The result of our speculations so far would be that the new 
race of mankind will be a little more commonplace than its 
predecessors; but fortunately there are other agencies at work, 
which may be expected more or less to counteract this morbid 
taste for stupidity. Novels, being written in the hope of secur- 
ing a large audience, necessarily flatter the prejudices of the 
most commonplace of mankind, who of course love respect- 
ability more than they love any other conceivable virtue. But 
there is a minority, and there is no reason why it should 
not be an increasing minority, which has a rather higher 
ideal. After all, there is much truth in the saying that 
any man can any woman. Given a sufficient amount of 
determination on either side, and, in nine cases out of ten, the 
desired object may be generally attained. In other words, in 
= of the superficial tendency to the commonplace, the native 
‘orce of are will is still the most important element of success 
in i pra it is a 

id mediocrity has an advan at starting, the e who 
are generally doomed to ae generally those fl ay not 
uite know their own minds, or have not the desirable capacity 
or treading on other people’s toes; and apparently it is more 
important to determine what peculiarities operate as a disqualifi- 
cation than what give the best chances of early popularity. If so, 
the vigour which ultimately commands success, even under 
modern social conditions, is the characteristic which has the best 
chance of gradually becoming more common. We have, however, 
merely thrown out a few scattered hints on a great subject. The 
Darwin of society has not as yet arisen, and, when he appears, he 
Bon find that a very vast and complicated problem lies before 


COUNTING-HOUSE ALCOHOLISM. 

A CITY merchant of the old school revisiting the scene of his 

labours at the present day would certainly be a good deal 
startled, and we fear scandalized, by various changes which could 
not fail to attract his attention. Admiration would mingle with 
his astonishment at the vast scale of modern transactions, the 
daring and versatile ingenuity with which plans are conceived, and 
the rapidity with which they are execu But there would be 
another side to the picture. He would be painfully struck by a 
certain feverish excitement observable in City life, and a growing 
tendency to disregard the line which separates legitimate Sodaes 
from sheer gambling. He would find that the disastrous conse- 
quences of reckless trading, which in his day would have brought 
disgrace, are now reckoned among the ordinary and natural risks 


of commercial enterprise. And, looking a little more closely inte 
the private habits of those who had succeeded him, he would 
observe one or two things which, according to his old-fashioned 
notions, would sufficiently account for any irregularities of trade 
and looseness of mercantile morals. Even in walking along the 
streets the number of drinking bars of all kinds would strike his 
eye, some flaunting in gold and rainbow hues, and disclosj 

h the large plate-glass windows and widely opened doors 
the glittering counter and dashing Hebes behind it ; others, prim 
and shy, with close wire-blinds to the street, and secluded 
compartments opening on the bar; others, again, mere unabashed 
and shameless dram-shops. Many of the old chop-houses remain, 
but the tendency of development is evidently in the direction of 
the gaudy refreshment bar with fittings in the highest style of 
Parisian ornament, stucco mouldings, panels of white and gold, 
flowery arabesques, mirrors flashing on the walls, and reflecting 
the gleam of crystal, coloured glasses and bottles, bouquets of 
artificial flowers, and lavish show of electro-plate on the long 
marble counter. In some cases the transformation has been 
accomplished ; in others the old and the new may be seen in 
— combination—a quaint oyster-shop of other days, with 
ow roof and squat broad window, throwing out an annexe of 
Alhambra splendour, or some famous old tavern breaking out 
into gilding and looking-glasses in a corner of its dingy yard. But 
even in the traditional chop-house, with its wooden boxes, sanded 
floor, gridiron hissing and sputtering in a corner of the room, and 
metal plates to keep the chops warm, although externally the old 
aspect of the place remains the same, a change may be noticed 
from the uniform simplicity of the chop or steak and glass of 
beer. Orders for sherry and spirits are frequently heard, while 
men may be seen coming in just for a glass, and leaving as soon 
as they have tossed it off, to return probably in an hour or so for 
another. The American bar system, which in NewYork and else- 
where has been carried to a height at which, through being so 
flagrantly scandalous and intolerable, it has almost begun to cure 
itself, has unfortunately taken root in London and others of 
our chief cities. The habit of taking irregular “ nips,” “ pegs,” 
“ pick-me-ups,” or “ eye-openers,” as the Yankees call them, is 
established among us, and seems to be rapidly gaining ground. 
The forenoon glass of sherry is in especial request, and men who 
shrink from going to one of the public bars have no scruple about 
fitting up a neat mahogany cellar in their own office, where they 
can help themselves to a glass whenever they want it. Under 
these circumstances the drinking at a bar or in any public manner 
is clearly the less of two evils, for the same reason that the open 
blaze of the grate is less dangerous than a smouldering beam 
under the t. Once a man would have been di had 
he been seen drin ing in a public-house during business hours, but 
apparently no discredit now attaches to visiting the luncheon-bar 
for frequent drams, provided the liquor be sherry, and that it is 
consumed at a gulp standing, not sipped sitting, and with a brief 
interval between each glass. Still, slight as the restraint of opinion 
may be, it does —_ to some extent as a check on drinking in 
public. Secret drinking is free and uncontrolled. The bottle in 
the private room is the most alarming phase of mercantile alco- 
holism ; for the tippler helps himself as often as he likes, the 
—— is ever present, and wine is apt to be supplanted by gin 
or brandy. 

It is Caine question that the potations of City men are ter- 
ribly on the increase. ‘Oh, everybody does it,” is the excuse ; 
and “Can’t get on without it,” after a time, is the confession. 
The old rule of self-denial and abstinence during the sacred 
“business hours” is set at nought, and the consequences are of 
a kind which it is a duty to expose. The evil effects of this 
pernicious habit are not confined to ruined health and shattered 
constitution ; they may be traced in the general course of busi- 
ness, in the wild projects of gain fostered by an excited brain, 
the relaxation of prudence, and the weakening of moral reso- 
lution and self-command, of which we have had in recent 
years such painful evidence in the records of the Bankruptcy 
and Criminal Courts. The pressure of business is nowadays 
intensified by the operation of two conflicting circumstances 
—on the one hand, an increase of the amount of work, and 
on the other, a constant tendency to reduce the hours within. 
which the work has to be performed. A series of important 
transactions which would have occupied our grandfathers several 
weeks, perhaps even months, is now disposed of in as many days. 
The facilities of communication, the wide range of commercial 
enterprise and diversity of speculation, provide incessant employ- 
ment. With the telegraph and an pond, te postal service at. 
command, there is no interval during which a man of business cam 
leisurely meditate on his affairs and mature his calculations while 
waiting for the mail to convey his letters or to bring the replies. 
Advices which arrive in the morning have now to be answered. 
within an hour or two, ifnot on the instant ; and one matter is no 
sooner settled than another presses for decision. And thus the tide of 
affairs flows on swiftly and without intermission from week's end! 
to week’s end. If a transaction is profitable, the profits bring 
fresh care and trouble, for they have to be invested without delay.. 
If there is a loss, it must be repaired with similar speed. Nor is: 
it merely that the number of transactions is multiplied « 
but the on them have also risen in 
a/still greater ratio. e safe but comparatively petty gains 
of the old school of traders are as 
cant for picking up. “ Big things” are the order of the 
day, and the risks of loss are necessarily in proportion to the 


| | 
chronicle small beer ; and adapted for little else. If the tendeney | 
were simply to eliminate the race of those generally described as | 
the strong-minded, we could — submit to the result with a 
tolerable amount of resignation, and not the less because we have 
some doubts whether es of mind in any genuine sense is 
the quality really connoted by the — > yee But we 
confess that we have some prejudices in favour of intellect. Few 
novelists have the capacity for painting a woman of really fine 
intelligence, and for the most obvious of all reasons; but even 
George Eliot, whose powers in that direction are unmistakeable, 
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chances of gain. The effect of all this is obviously to produce a ious well-ventilated rooms. But it is no ration to sa’ 
restless anxiety, a perpetual strain on the nerves, the danger of | that the great bulk of the ordi business of the City is sti 
which lies not merely in the exhaustion which attends it, but in | conducted in gloomy cupboards 


the tendency which it is apt to engender to seek some artificial 
stimulus for jaded powers, and at the same time a sedative for the 
fevered excitement of high-pressure work. In former days the 
City merchant lived in a corner of his own warehouse, or over his 
counting-house. He was at his desk early in the morning, and 
was still to be found there till eight or nine o’clock at night. 
But his hours of business were lon because when at business he 
was also at home. If he was liable to be occasionally sum- 
moned from the dinner-table to confer with a customer, on 
the other hand he could often close his books and step up- 
stairs for ih gern. with a friend. He was on the spot if any- 
body wanted him; and whether he sat in his counting-house 
or in his arm-chair by the fire in his private parlour mattered 
little. The most important part of his business would usually 
be over not long noon, and then came dinner—a sub- 
stantial and serious meal, served probably at a common table 
where he sat surrounded by his clerks and yA Papa as we 
as by his family. The afternoon would ozily, and towards 
evening the mercantile community would rouse itself up for a 
little more work before supper and bedtime. The sort of life 
led by City people of the last generation is exactly that 
which may be seen at the mt day in many towns of Germany 
and Holland, where a brisk forenoon is followed by an entire 
cessation of business during the solemn interval of dinner; after 
which offices and warehouses are again opened till late at night. 
Though the day’s work is apparently long, it is taken very leisurely 
and easily. e domestic and the business life blend naturally 
together, and the transition can always be accommodated to casual 
circumstances. No time is lost in travelling, and the pressure is 
avoided of having to do everything and think of everything 
within a fixed fraction of the day, and of attempting to carry 
on a kind of double existence in separate and distant places. 
Afterwards, when merchants gave up living in the City, they retired 
only to a moderate distance from it, and were still content to ad- 
here to the long hours which left them plenty of time for their 
work. Practically the hours of business in London have now 
come to be from ten to four o’clock. A certain description of 
routine mechanical work by subordinates is accomplished, no 
doubt, both earlier and later, but to all intents and purposes the 
real work of the test commerce in the world is compressed 
within those brief hours. The ek rene is that the pace has 
to be accelerated, and that the old-fashioned jog-trot has become 
the headlong gallop of the race-course. Only a very strong, healthy 
man, with an exceptionally cool head and firm nerves, can bear up 
inst the perpetual strain of such a career, and even in his case 

e effort must be seconded by something equivalent to train- 
ing, a8 regards the careful simplicity and regularity of personal 

its. 

It has come to be a familiar saying that it is not work 
but w which wears a man down. But worry, we take 
it, is only another word for mental effort and anxiety, and 
this is of course inseparable in some degree from all serious 
work of any kind. It may however be increased or decreased 
very much by the manner in which a man applies himself to 
his labour ; and it is impossible to conceive anyone placing him- 
self at a greater disadvantage in this respect than the ordi 
man of business in the City. It is positively pitiable to observe 
the innumerable artificial and needless worries with which he 
wilfully and wantonly surrounds himself. In the first place, he 
usually lives at some distance from town. He has a railway 
journey of an hour or more before he reaches his office, and if he 
misses @ particular train he is probably doomed to kick his heels 
at home for another hour, and waste the most precious period 
of the day. Anxiety about the train oppresses him at brealkfast. 
He bolts his chop and gulps his tea with one eye on the clock 
and the other on the morning paper, his mind distracted between 
his wife’s gossip and commissions and his own reflections on 
ible influence of the tel on the state of the day’s 
markets, A railway journey is not exactly the most favourable 
specific to assist the digestion of a meal thus swallowed. Without 
endorsing all the alarming conclusions of the medical inquiry 
undertaken a few years since as to the effect of daily railway 
travelling on health, we may assume as unquestionable the 
tendency of the motion and noise to produce nervous irrita- 
tion stimulate an unwholesome flow of blood to the head. In 
this state our commercial friend sits down to read the letters his 
clerks have opened and sorted out for him. Everybody knows the 
mingled emotions of the morning budget. There are pleasant 
letters and ‘unpleasant letters, and the most prosperous man is 
never without a share of the latter, nor is the most callous proof 
against the disturbing influence of their contents. In the natural 
course of things, while some transactions have been successful, 
others have turned out badly. There are difficult questions to be 
solved, calculations to be recast, and losses to be recouped. The 
toom in which our man of business is sitting is in all probability a 
small, dingy chamber, the darkness of which is rendered visible 
by the borrowed light of a patent reflector, assisted perhaps by a 
Jet of gas. A great deal has been done of late years to improve 
the architecture of the City, both in respect of embellishment and 
Sanitary conditions. Not a few of the great houses have followed 
the example of the insurance offices and public companies, and 
stablished themselves in noble mansions, witli marble halls and 


the kind we have described. 
Considering how the mo been , the feverishness 
and indigestion provoked by the hurried meal and subsequent 
journey, the anxieties of the post-bag and the other communica- 
tions which have been pouring in, and the hygienic conditions 
under which work has to be done in the office, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that towards noon a certain sinking and depression should be 
elt, and a keen desire for something that will at once brace and 
soothe the nerves. Brandy has gn evil reputation. People shake 
their heads when mention is made of any, one who has got the 
length of brandy in the morni Most men are ashamed to own 
even to themselves that the idea of such an indulgence should 
cross the mind, though on an exceptional occasion they may drown 
their scruples by dashing the spirit with seltzer or soda-water. 
But sherry is still as innocent in character as it is insidious in 
influence. It trades on this good character, and, it must be said, 
abuses it. One of its chief constituents is always brandy, and too 
often the sherry of commerce is only brandy—and bad brandy—in 
disgui Yet many a man who would shrink from a forenoon 
draught of brandy and water as from poison has not the least 
hesitation in qu a goblet of sherry containing twice or thrice 
as much spirit without the qualification of water. Something 
may be due to the habitual ignorance and thoughtlessness even 
of well-informed people as to the elements of what they eat and 
drink, but it is impossible not to suspect that the a of 
strong spirit in sherry is not altogether a disagreeable or un- 
known adulteration, and that there is a tacit collusion on this 
point between the wine-merchant and his customers. As in the 
case of feminine tippling, the doctors have also something to 
answer for here. “ A biscuit and a glass of sherry” is a familiar 
forenoon specific for the depression and want of tone of which 
gentlemen in the City complain just as often as fine ladies at 
the West End. Sometimes the advice is to a bottle of 
claret or hock in the office, and take a sip when the faintness is 
coming on. These are light wines, as “ everybody knows,” which 
hurt nobody; “not a headache in agallon of them,” we are as- 
sured. But those who talk thus forget that hock and claret are 
capable of “ fortification ” to any extent, and that like most wines 
they are, as usually dispensed, little more than a vehicle for 
brandy in greater or less proportion ; and that moreover the habit 
of taking an occasional sip of wine is more easily acquired than 
regulated or confined to the mild and comparatively innocuous 
beverage with which the practice is commenced. 


The amount of mischief which is produced among all ranks 
of mercantile men by the growing custom of drinking frequent 
glasses of wine, an opoeels erry, not at meals and along 
with or just after food, but tossed off at odd moments, as a mere 
“nip,” either out of a private bottle or at one of the public 
bars, is producing incalculable mischief. It would almost be 
better to take to brandy at once. Men would then know what 

t to isguised or sustained, and the evil wo’ 
assume a form in hich it Aloe: ¢ neither be ignored nor tolerated. 
At present a disgusting and ruinous vice is widely practised under a 
kind of mask. The ravages it causes both to health and morality, the 
shattered constitutions and wrecked careers, are not traced to their 
taue origin. Ask any doctor who has much todo with City men, and 
he will tell you of the terrible increase of paralysis among this 
class. A yearly list of the number of young men who either perish 
in this melancholy way or are reduced to anent imbecility 
would startle those who have never had their attention called to 
it. Even when the facts are known, the cause is misunderstood. 
“Overwork” is the usual ag gry “ the strain of business,” 
“anxieties of speculation.” No doubt all these things have to 
with the mischief. The conditions under which mercantile work 
is nowadays carried on are such as to tell severely on the nerves, 
but not the less is it true that they are only indirect, not direct, 
causes of the wasting disease and high rate of mortality which are 
now becoming such marked features of City life. It is the free 
use of stimulants during working hours, onenrae mind and 
penetgsing the frame, which makes the work so fatally gamer, 

or, as we have said, does the evil stop here. It is impossi 
that business can rest on a sound basis when it is carried on under 
the excitement of frequent drams. The tales of ruined character 
are more terrible even than those of ruined health. The reck- 
lessness with which business is carried on leads naturally to 
the desperate and unscrupulous ‘measures which are resorted to 
in the attempt to avert or retrieve disaster. A cool head and 
careful prudence are essential to the main 2 of that secure 
credit which is the only basis of sound trade, The remedies 
for the present melancholy state of things must be sought in 
resolute abstinence from all stimulants during the hours of 
work, and in the endeavour to reduce as far as possible the worry 
and fatigue which usually attend the daily life of a man of busi- 
e present movement for curtailing the hours of work is 
in every way a mistake. Instead of being shortened they should 
be | ened, and City im they certainly will rae back to 
the old plan of living over their counting-houses, should at least 
oy to establish themselves within walking distance of their place 

business. What they imperatively require is more repose of 
mind and body, and less excitement. 
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MR. BURGON ON WOMAN’S PLACE. 


R. BURGON has thrown down the gauntlet, and roused the 
venerable echoes of St. Mary’s st the monstrous pre- 
tensions of women; and, not content with this, has published to 
Oxford and the world how much he “ loathes” the new develop- 
ment. It is Knox redivivus, but with a difference. The Scotch 
Reformer cared nothing about women so long as they kept out of his 
way, but the author of the sermon ea Woman’s Place clearly values 
himself too highly on his quiets and Christian chivalry not to 
desire to keep them in exercise. We are sure he could not hesitate 
for a moment in the answer to the celebrated riddle, “ Why are 
women like churches?” It must be self-evident that “there is no 
living without them.” He even allows us to his favourite 
type The Pretty Fannys will never get a snub from him in the 
pit, or, if he is a man of his word (we write in all ignorance as 
istant readers, not hearers, our familiarity with St. Mary’s pulpit 
having been formed under different auspices), out of it. His female 
hearers have the advantage of learning not only the sort of 
woman he loathes, but the sort he likes. there can be such a 
thing as pulpit flirtation, surely we find it in such gay warfare, 
such airy statements as crowd upon us here :— 

Woman’s strength is her weakness, She rules—at all events she reigns— 
because it is perfectly well understood that she consents—has vowed in fact 
—to obey. We show her such invariable deference, such chivalrous con- 
sideration, such punctilious homage, because we know very well that she 
has no power whatever to enforce it; cannot produce any shadow of proof 
that she has any right to exact it; is without remedy (except of course 
if we withhold it, even if we 


Having thus the argument of ical superiority, which 
which it would rouse in the drawing-room, our divine proceeds :— 
We follow her advice, and are guided by her opinion—at least we are 
influenced by both to an extent we should hardly to confess—because 
she neither dictates nor argues, nor for a moment claims the right to guide. 
She makes one believe (that is part of her wisdom or her tact) that she 
does not expect we shall care for what she says, and so she generally carries 
her point, and really no harm comes of it. 
Such utterances from the seat of sound learning, from what 
was esteemed the very throne and centre of gravity and authority, 
must act with telling power on the “dear creatures” of the sex. 
What pretty girl, on hearing them, can doubt her powers of con- 
pnw any body of whatever she chooses, if only she chatters fast 
enough with the air of talking nonsense, and of not expecting the 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, or whoever may be her listener, to care for 
what she says. ‘True, he tells her she is a bad reasoner. “ Logic,” 
—he corrects himself—“I was ing ‘to say, she has none”; but 
then “ her instincts are so ca ital,” “she feels so justly,” that “she 
is generally right after all.” Could any hearer, can any rational 
er, believe that it is elderly or plain women who are “ generall. 
right after all”? Is it to be roe that Mr. Burgon fas suc 
in his thoughts when he dwells on the woman who reigns, who 
influences “to an extent we should hardly dare to confess,” 
who “ feels so justly,” has such capital instincts, and manages 
to get her way? ‘These are the and successes of beauty 
and grace. The reproofs are addressed to a wholly 
different being, who perhaps may be best, as well as most sum- 
marily, described as the female ratepayer—the woman who has 
vowed to nobody to obey, who is hopeless of turning any man 
round her thumb by the arts Mr. m Tecommends, who 
perhaps feels that she has a head upon her shoulders but knows 
it is not a pretty one, who has plans in that head and time on 
her hands, but no hope whatever of effecting her objects through 
cajolery, flattery. mage disclaimers, and professions of walk 
ness and imbecility. . Burgon has no tion whatever 
for this class of women—and the Census prove it to be 
a considerable one—but Hamlet’s to Ophelia, “Get thee to a 
nunnery,” be a “ministering angel,” and then “sink into a name- 
less grave.” But these female of the State may per- 
de see the force of this argument as applied solely to them. 
Nobody a an old bachelor to turn monk; and why, they 
reasonably demand, must all old maidsturn nuns? And why es 
cannot find any other 
a y convenient mode of disposing of them—because he finds 
eir recourse to the obvious machinery of our times “ incon- 
venient”? ‘The modern strong-minded woman “shocks” him by 
the use she makes of newspapers in signing an a with her 
name as a means of raising the necessary funds for some ob- 
ject, thus “eagerly adverti herself as the benefactress of the 
uman Race e- the publi 
think, inquire if Mr. Burgon, when he writes to the newspapers, 
which he does now and then, feels in himself any of that ques- 
tionable elation at publicity which he attributes to her, and if 
the mere question of sex.in such a matter as appealing for a 
subscription to a convalescent home or soup kitchen is likely to 
make a material difference in such respects after the first strange- 
ness is worn off. Every sensible woman probably knows quite as 
well as we do that female —< in ue to anything 
but very short letters rather divert than tempt the reader's eye; 
but she has something to say to the world at large, and she takes 
the same means as canes Mantalini announcing her spring 
fashions, or the Misses So and So ‘the reopening of their esta- 
blishment for young ladies. All real business, to prosper, must 
be done by the principals, and in a businesslike manner; and we 
must do the ladies justice to say that, whether it is owing 
to their own discretion or to editorial restrictions, their letters are 


] 


nerally short and to the purpose, stating facts, not opini 

with a modesty and that might 
them such acidity of reproof. But the publicity of print, how- 
ever held in check, frets Mr. Burgon into an almost avowed 
jealousy. “When woman, instead of being a gentle, modest, most 
unselfish helper, makes herself a bustling, forward, and in fact. 
inconvenient rival, she must not be astonished to be treated ag 
such.” The women, however, that he has most in his eye may 
be helpers of the human race, but probably no longer aspire to 
be helpers in the conventional sense. He threatens them with 
dethronement, but they have all their lives been unconscious of 
the throne he assumes for them, and his language must sound 
quite unintelligible to the humbler members of his congregation, 


The preacher of course has it all his own way in the selection 
from Scripture for his , as well as in deciding who o} 
his text as “keepers at home’’; but the case by no means lies in 
the nutshell Mr. Burgon implies. It affords opportunity for infi- 
nite cavilling. Not in vain, he says, with solemnity, is it related 
concerning Sarah, “ Behold, in the tent.” It is obvious to answer 
that Abraham said she was in the tent, because in fact she 
happened to be there ; and if Mary sat still in the house, of which 
he makes a great point, was she not called out of it? And how— 
may the pedestrian female retort—about Rachel with her flock, 
| Hagar in the wilderness? And did not Manoah’s wife sit 
in the field when the angel spoke to her, and did not Lydia en- 
counter St. Paul by the river side? And if St. Paul suffered not 
a woman to teach, did he the less sanction Priscilla, with her 
husband, taking Apollos and expounding the way more perfectly to 
him ? In such fashion the bandying of texts need never terminate, 
We are far from implying that all the women who provoke this 
indignant outburst are ‘solicitous to set themselves right by St. 
Paul's rules; but it is the women who do care, not those who do 
not, to whom these threats of loathing are addressed. Consideri 
that printing and newspapers were things unknown in St. Paul's 
day, it is a strong measure to decide on his authority that the con- 
veniences of print and the wide reach of newspapers are instru- 
ments forbidden to one half the human race. Such an exhibition 
of temper, such artless petulance, makes it clear that somebody 
has made Mr. Burgon exceedingly uncomfortable. The words “‘dis- 
comfort,” “inconvenience,” “making herself disagreeable,” all point, 
not only to conflict, but to having been worsted in the stru 
What have the ladies done? will be asked in the circles w. 
sit under Mr. Burgon’s ministry. Those who live remote from the 
turmoil recall Bunyan’s dictum, “Such a thing may happen as that 
the woman, not the man, may be right . mean when both ar 
godly), but ordinarily it is otherwise.” This turns the scale of 
chances in favour of the masculine (if the —_ be admissible) 
combatant, but it is a case which evidently allows of two sides,ar 
there would not.be so much warmth. 


Mr. Burgon talks of woman unsexing herself, and imperilling 
her present unique social position. The Census surely goes some 
way to do this for her. The head of a household who, in obedi- 
ence to the law, sets himself to extract her age from every woman 
in it, should, if he possess any touch of Mr. Burgon’s Christian chi- 
valry, rack his brains in search of some compensation, some atone- 
ment, to the feminine reserve he has been compelled to outrage. 
If forty or fifty summers must be owned to, it is not much to allow 
to the bearers of these years, in return for their secret, some of 
man’s privileges, to let them at any rate manage their business 
aud their good works in the most convenient and least trouble- 
some fashion. The age of charming nonsense is passed for them; 
there is no hope of being bewitching after such facts are fairly 
down in black and white. Let them find what pleasures and con- 
solations they may in print, and in the secret longings fora mild 
publicity which our divine attributes tothem. It is in such a spirit, 
stimulated by such a task, that we offer battle for the rights of 
women who are too old to talk nonsense, who are not wives anil 
mothers, and who yet, strange to say, feel no vocation for the 
sisterhood or the cloister. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS USES. 
" HAT is the use of our Cathedrals ?” isa question which has 
been asked very frequently during the last five-and-twent 
years. It is a part of that increasingly severe criticism to whi 
all ancient well endowed institutions have been subjected; 


e | and in the case of religious foundations especially there have been 
¢ journals.” She might fairly, we | 
| to make the question to be both asked and answered. There have 


causes both from without and from within which have conspired 


been forces abroad which would readily divert to other uses both 
fabrics and funds which were not utilized to the full, and the in- 
tense earnestness within the Church has also tended to remove 
abuses and sweep away that easy contentment which is the fre- 
quent product of comfort and competence. The older membersiof 
capitular bodies heard the question asked and never attem 

to answer it. ‘To them it was but another sign of the radicali 

of these evil days; the cathedrals had always done their work, 
and would at least endure for their time; the people who dwelt 
around them were content; the charities of the Chapter found 
their way to the poor, and the custom of the Chapter was ac- 
ceptable to the shopkeepers as their hospitality was to the upper 
classes. But when a younger and more vigorous race of deans and 
canons arose, they set themselves to answering the question ‘in.@ 
practical manner. If, on the one hand, they saw that under a post- 
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Reformation régime the spacious naves could but on rare occasions 
witness the stately ions to which they were so well ted, 
and for which they had been originally used, they also found 
that in those things in which they might themselves excel they 
were deficient. The zeal of the younger clergy had raised their 
hial choirs and services to a standard far above that of 
the cathedrals, which were pointed at by enthusiastic curates as 
examples to be shunned than copied by all well-disposed 
choirs; as schools of the prophets they were also failures; 
and although among the sons of bishops and canons, to whom 
the prizes of the Church had been wont to fall in | 
measure, there were some really learned men, yet as preac 
such men were apt to be ponderous and unattractive. There 
js no ground for such complaint now. The naves of many 
cathedrals have been used for the only purpose for which they 
seemed to be available, and probably no religious body can 
produce preachers of more learning and power or with greater 
gifts of influencing large congregations than those who from time 
to time are >. be to under dome of St. Paul's. 
be true that a large ion of these con tions are but 
away from cle urches, and ‘et the result, in 
missionary point of view, is but small; but this is inevitable. If a 
better article is to be obtained in the nave of the cathedral than 
in a parish church, none but the most determined upholder of 
wested intesestp can complain that the one is filled at the 
nse of the other. But after all there is a commonplace 
itarian feeling that a large congregation, attracted once 
@ week for a few months in year, is not all for which 
we might look at the hands of Chapters and from their 
cathedrals. Yet what more can be done? Several of our 
cathedrals are the glories of fourth-rate cities, whose inhabitants 
are so few that they offer no field for capitular zeal and ex- 
iment; and unless Ely and Wells and Lichfield can be removed 
bodily to Birmingham or Bradford or Liverpool, we must expect 
but little from them. From time to time certain cathedrals have 
been tem ily converted into concert rooms, for which their 
and acoustic properties seem to fit them, and large and 
fashionable audiences have been attracted. Especially has this 
_ been the case with Midland cathedrals; but we never have heard 
that any high devotional roe was credited to the gather- 
ing of “ the Three erp ‘he tone of its promoters has oon te 
been a ic; the receipts, after paying expenses (a feat, 
the wy, we ‘they often fail to perform), are 
devoted to an excellent charity, and the end justifies the 


means. 

The Dean of Westminster is fond of showing his brother digni- 
taries, whose pace lags behind his own, how this question can be 
answered. To be sure Westminster Abbey is not a cathedral at 
all, nor is the Dean of Westminster as other Deans. Though sur- 
rounded by a Chapter, the Dean seems to be autocratic. He is his 
own Ordinary, and owes —— to no episcopal superior, and need 
take co with no capitular inferiors: The Abbey isa “national 
temple,” the Dean is never rer be telling us, and it seems to be 
the passion of his life to open those as wide as possible. 
If he once closed them in the face of seventy bishops, with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at their head, that was but an error of 
judgment into which the st men are apt to fall, and we know 
that a rule is proved by its exceptions. It is a building whose 
historical associations are as diverse and as numerous as are the 
monuments which destroy its architectural proportions and beauty, 
and which are for the most part execrable as works of art. The 
associations of such a church have at times proved a snare to Dean 
Stanley. He has come to his church as a show—a venerable 
show indeed, but still a show. He has written a guide-book 
and constituted himself head showman, and no doubt it would 
be a great treat to explore the Abbey with the Dean for one’s 
guide; but unfortunately the Dean has other things to do, and 
cannot always, or indeed often, attend for this purpose ; accord- 
ingly the task is imperfectly performed by the vergers, who are 
said to exhibit that moroseness so peculiar to all officials whose 
task it is to explain to s what is commonplace and familiar 
to themselves. The past of the Abbey is no doubt interesting; in 
the course of years it has become a sort of Walhalla, and the Dean 
is proud when he reflects that it is so. As he told Mr. Keshub 

under Sev last year, it is the “great temple of silence and re- 
conciliation in which the enmities of twenty generations are buried 
tten”; a sentiment with which we do not quarrel, 
although we think it could be proved that, although the many 
rival leaders who are buried beneath its pavement are undoubtedly 
gilent, that fact has im no perceptible degree caused their 
descendants to refrain from ing on the ancient controversies. 
For cur own part, we think too much prominence has been given 
to the fact that the Abbey is a vast mausoleum; but the Dean is 
of a different opinion, and he is determined to do all he can to 
imerease its interest in this respect; indeed, no sooner does any 
man whose fame is above a certain level die than Dean Stanley 
and Madame Tussaud vie with each other in their zeal to give a 
testing-place and such immortality as it is in their power to confer, 
the one to the body, the other to the effigy of the 4 H 
But the Dean bas now discovered another purpose which the 


serving. On Thursday in last week 
Mr. eli’s pardon, for has he not taug|it us to call it 

, 
asthe true 


beg 

aun 
point of time by the way for which the Daily 
mvented the definition of “Good Friday Eve,” 
ial service in the Abbey, which the Dean described 
testant: celebration of Good Friday.” In other 


words, the ordinary Evening Service was said to the commence- 
ment of the Psalms, aon the first. part. of Sebastian Bach’s. 
“Passion ” was performed ; then came a sermon by the Dean, and 
then the second part of the “ Passion” was. performed by three 
hundred singers, and a large staff of instrumental rmers. We 
can quite believe that the people listened with muchattention to 
the sermon, and “ turned with zest” to the musical performance 
which followed. The papers tell us that such was case, and 
doubtless they tell us the truth. 

The Dean's experiment has some wide questions. 
Without any warning, the dramatic element is introduced into 
our churches, and we may fairly expect that a musical Passion 
service which has been so enthusiastically received will soon be 
followed by a Passion play, such as has hitherto been witnessed in 
perfection only at Ober-Ammergau. We hazard no opinion on the 
ecclesiastical or — fitness of the experiment; we only note 
the fact. But another consideration occurs to us. ish peopli 
are said to take their pleasure sadly, but it is irksome to them to 
be deprived of the opportunity of taking their pleasure. We are 
not going to say one word in iation of time-honoured 
superstition that we are the most religious of all peoples, and that 
our = and devotional instincts are peculiarly our own. 
The British Christian sees the propriety at certain seasons of 
giving up his ordinary amusements, but we must admit that he is 
very familiar with the commonly known as “cheating the 
Devil.” When we were young, the theatres were closed against 
their normal uses in the week: before Easter by the pious fore- 
thought of the Lord Chamberlain, but we were permitted to go 
to Drury Lane and see an orrery and listen to a lecture on astro- 
nomy, i which Scriptural allusions were plentiful; nothing, 
therefore, could be more appropriate in a a of view, 
and the amusement, if not exciting, was probably better than 
nothing. It is the same feeling which leads some straitlaced 
people to forbid their children the use of playing cards, but to 
allow them to play with other cards by which a knowledge of 
the history of Joseph, or some other.Seri story, is supposed to 
bei . Had the 50,000 people at the Crystal Palace on Good 
Friday been Frenchmen, a spectator would Sime 3 have thought 
the scene one of intense frivo ity ; but, being English nome Sy they 
went’ from high religious: motives, for did they not hear Mr. Sims 
Reeves sing some of choicest solos from Handel, and-what:more 
could the strictest folk require? So too the crowds who went to 
St. James’s Hall, whether to listen to Miss Edith Wynne and 
others at the morning concert orto the two performances of sacred 
music by the Chri were: all samen, | 
religious rites. To be sure neither the Crystal Palace nor St. 
James's Hall can strictly be called places of worship, but for the 
time they are excellent substitutes, and it is only a narrow and 
cynical mind that raises such questions as these. 

Now, without entering into the consideration of the dramatic 
element in religious services or the fitness of an ordinary English 
congregation to appreciate it, we cannot disguise the fact that the 
Dean of Westminster is competing with those persons who give 
the t amount of amusement with the lcast amount of reli- 


as 
ow 


weighted with some three minutes of worship, and a sermon, 
he religious flavour 


opportunities equent refeetion so: essential to a 


which favoured its countless readers: with 
an edifying and truly religious leader on the sanctity of Good 
Friday is delighted with what it,calls the Dean’s. “ ecclesiastical 
boldness,” and prophesies that in. such entertainments Ritualism 
will meet with its most powerful rival. As far as-counting heads 
goes, we are inclined to think our contemporary is right. A free 
concert, even when be mn as we have mentioned,.cannot: fail to 
be popular, and we doubt whether the average attendant on such 
an occasion will be taught to look at it in any-other light. And 
ent in very pronounced degree is suited to. the i 

le’s: habits For our own part we should shvink 

m admitting any but the most refined and educated of our 
countrymen to the Passion Play at Ober-Amm ; because we 
do not believe that the promiscuous British public could witness 
such a spectacle save at the of reverence. For the same 
reason we are di to question the fitness of throwing open 
our cathedrals to the public for dramatic renderings of sacred 
that the ordinary public mind 
is to reeeive such impressions; and if the general public is 


tion of their facilities for “ ” and 


that. the principle has been affirmed in so high a quarter, 
we fully expect to find many such admirable —— for re- 
lieving the tedium of the English Sunday, and it will be interesting 
to see with whom success will rest. ‘Che Dean’s: programme is e 
Stanley is himself the preacher, probably the adverse effect of the 
sermon counts for ; but it is not inherent in the decanal 
office:'to be a master of iptive language to a degree which 
raises a sermon into the region of light literature, and we re+ 
spectfully warn certain Deans, whom we will not:name, that they 
must: not hope to follow Dean Stanley’s example with success. 
On the other hand, the Crystal Palace offers the advantages: of a 
run into what is ” courtesy called “the a and the attrac- 
oliday. 
| 
| 
| 
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excluded, and admission is made a matter of favour and of tickets, 
the whole thing had better come to an end at once. me 

At the same time we desire to record the fact that the Dean of 
Westminster, if he has done nothing else, has given another and 
an original answer to the question, “ What is the use of our 
Cathedrals ?” 


THE LAST OXFORD EXAMINATION SCHEME. 


NOTHER Oxford Examination Statute lies before us—what 

its number may be, dating from the primeval period of 
change in 1849-50, we would not presume to guess. e have 
ken our mind over and over again as to the very doubtful policy 

of these endless changes, which make the University system 
unintelligible to all except to those who are at the actual moment 
either administering or undergoing it. It cannot be right that an 
Examiner in one school should be utterly unable to pierce the 
veil which shrouds the mysterious novelties of the other schools. 
It cannot be right that an Examiner on reappointment should find 
everything in his own school changed from what it was four or 
five years before. But we accept these things as the necessities of 
modern Oxford life. Changes in the system of University exami- 
nation have become as natural and as frequent as changes in the 
of University officers. A statute which lived h a 

whole /ustrum would seem as thoroughly against kind as a Vice- 
Chancellorship prolonged to the same length. Change then, cease- 
less change, being submitted to as the law of academical being, all 
that is to be done is to see that change may sometimes carry with 
it no evil beyond the mere fact of chan It is therefore with 
real delight that we have before us, for the very first time, a pro- 
posed change which we can honestly hail as being, as far as it goes, 
an undoubted change for the better. We have now something very 
different from the feeble pottering of so many years, We have, 
for the first time, an Examination statute which bears signs of 


‘thought and notof mere caprice. We have, for the first time, chan 


suggested by experience and not b wild theory. It is plain that 
the ey comes from very different from 
those of the impetuous tribe who have too with 
these matters. We have at last a statute about Law and History 
clearly drawn up by men who know something about Law and 
History. We have at last got far ahead of the unl statute- 
makers of 1849, who thought that all “modern” subjects were 
$ te” as opposed to all “ancient” subjects, who thought 
that the history of —— began with the Norman Conquest, 
and who had never heard of any mediseval writer except William 
of Malmesbury. 

We of course deeply that another opportunity has been 
lost of making the one — and needful change, of breaking down 
the senseless division which is the bane of all historical study, and 
of wiping out for ever the silly words “ancient ’’ and “ modern,” 
against which Arnold so long ago protested in vain. Till we 
have, not a School of Modern History, but a School of History, in 
which Thucydides, Tacitus, Lambert, and De Thou may take their 
places side by side, the work is still imperfect. But all the changes 
that are made are for the better; though the point is not 

ined, every move that is made is made in the direction of it. 

eed we are not sure that, under the literal wording of the 
statute, all that we wish might not be done. The statute 
indeed of a section of “ Modern History,” but it does not define 
“ modern history”; it speaks of “general history,” of ‘ portions 
of history,” and, _——— the famous definition of Baron 
Bunsen, there would seem to be no objection to choosing those 
portions from any date later Books 
again “in any ” ma prescribed—terms s wide 
enough to include’ classical as well as medisval Greek and 
Latin. But without insisting on this, we repeat that every change 
isa gain. The permanent Board of Studies is a great gain. ‘Ihe posi- 
tion of the Examiners, unsupported by such a Board, is most try- 
ing. Fettered on some points by shows restrictions, their statutable 
powers on other points are so wide that they have often been afraid 
to use them. It is plain that the important powers of selecting 
books and subjects should not be left wholly to men holding office 
for two years only, and it is certainly not desirable to @ ex- 
aminerships permanent or held for any very long time. A body 
OF sme partly renewable, made up of the Examiners and 
aminers, together with certain Professors and certain elected 
experts, seems a body for the oa It has oozed out that a 
proposal for making the Camden ssor of Ancient History a 
member of this body was rejected. This is a bit of the old 
leaven which is to be t The appointment of the Ancient 
History Professor would have been right in principle, and some 
day it might become useful in practice. G ly, on looking 
through the proposed changes, it is pleasant to see how many 
ints have been gained, how many principles which a few years 
were led for at a great disadvan are now admitted 
by authority. There may be some in the University who may 
not have forgotten how a body of iners were once censured 
unheard for putting forth a scheme of books and subjects which 
came fully within the statutable power, but which startled the 
repose of dignitaries whose notions of history were bounded by 
David Hume. The ideas—unknown to the haem of 1849-50 
—that there are such things as original authorities, that boo 
are best read in the original i of in a crib, that political 
geography is an essential of history, were in those days 
stared at with stupid wonder by men who did not like the trou 


of thinking, and whose dignity consisted mainly in contented 
ignorance. In the new scheme all these points are secured. The 
very first enactment shows how ~~ 4 the deep slum- 
ber of the past has been broken up. he first requirement 
is “the continuous history of England.” That is to say, 
the University has at last found out that England is Eng- 
land, and that it has a continuous history. The mischievous folly 
of beginning with William the Conqueror or with Henry the 
Seventh is utterly wiped away. To this is to be added a period 
of general history, and a further ial period to be “carefully 
studied with reference to original authorities.” This is what 
successive Examiners have struggled for under every discourage- 
ment. Again, one old complaint was that the examination was 
cumbered with a vast deal of purely professional law, examined in 
by a professional lawyer, who sometimes had no historical feeling 
whatever. No two subjects can be more ny entwined 
with one another than Law and History, yet by a narrow- 
minded legal examiner the examination might be so carried on 
that Law and History seemed to have as much to do with one 
another as history and pure mathematics. Men were crammed 
with petty professional, often quite antiquated, details, while the 
great outlines of the Constitution were neglected. They knew the 
whole law of monsters, and were well up in tenant-in-tail-after- 
possibility-of-issue-extinct, while they had the vaguest notions as to 
the constitution and powers of Parliament, and knew no more than 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon about impeachments and attaimders. All this 
is changed. Law and History are mede into two sections, which, as 
they are to have separate Examiners and separate Boards of Studi 
might as well have been called distinct schools. But the nat 
connexion between the two subjects is not forgotten. The legal 
course includes “ the History of English Law,” and the historical 
course includes “Constitutional Law,” as ne subjects, 
Nay more, the two Boards are authorised to make regulations by 
which portions of law may in certain cases be substituted for por- 
tions a ee, and portions of Lewy: | may be substituted for 
portions of law. Nay more, the Boards of Studies in either section 
are authorised to “include in the examination, either as necessary 
or as optional, other subjects which they may deem suitable to be 
studied in connexion with modern history [or with jurisprudence], 
and may prescribe books or portions of books in 4 

Here again a want is filled up. Examiners have constantly 
striven to find a way in which any of the various kinds of know- 
l which bear very directly on the study of history, but which 
could hardly be brought within the range of any of the 
nised books and subjects, could be made practically available in 
the schools. This was often done by means of a miscellaneous 
paper containing a gg of various kinds on matters not directly 
contained in the books. Success in such a paper, it was under- 
stood, would help a man upwards, while failure in it would not 
help him downwards. But it is much better that these subsidiary 
subjects should be more fully recognised in this measure, and be 
made a more regular of the examination. And when we re- 
member the amazement aroused thirteen or fourteen years back at 
the notion of publicly examining in a Latin or F book, it is 
indeed a triumph to read the clause whieh allows the Board to 
“ prescribe or portions of books in any language.” 

And while books may thus be prescribed in any language, we 
may accept the presence on the Board of Studies of the Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon as some guarantee that our own language will 
not be forgotten. The functions of the Rawlinsonian Professor are 
now en d far beyond the narrow bounds by his anti- 

uated title, and the recognition of his subjects as coming within 

e proper range of an historical course is a very great step indeed. 
The Board of Studies is distinctly authorised to not only 
“special portions of a or special historieal subjects,” but 
also “ subjects or periods of literature,” thus distinctly recognising 
the study of literature, and thereby of lan as part of the 
study of history. Pure philology indeed has its proper place in 
another school, Sut it fa thing to thar the i 
of language, and the relations of one language to another, form an 
essential part of historical knowledge. 

In short, the present scheme is distinguished from the countless 
schemes which have gone before it by being the offspring of 
thought and not of hurry, the offspring of knowledge and not of 
ee the ofiaring of judgment and not of caprice. It is not 

that we could wish, because it does not com the great 
end of all. It still gives us, not a school of History, arg’ school of 
Modern History. But it gives us well-nigh everything that could 
be wished for short of this, None of its provisions stand in the 
way of the great object; many of its provisions directly tend 
towards it. The change is in every sense a change for the better, 
an advance in the right direction. The statute now before us is 
the most hopeful thing which we have seen come forth from 
Oxford for many a long day. 


COMO. 

Ry lies just at one’s feet as one looks down from the 

Baradello, the steep hill which screens the little town from 
the wide plain of Lombardy, a square mass within gloomy walls 
with grey bastions at each angle, its southern front broken by 
the huge, blank tower of the Milan gate. Within it seems 4 
mere ri - confusion of whites and greys and brown-red house- 
a evel site giving a touch of monotony to it, its streets 
bright and busy, its few churches buried, all, save the Duomo, 
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amidst the crowded dwellings, its house-fronts unmarked by the 
picturesque balconies that sometimes give character to Italian 
cities. ‘The town stretches across the meadows between the hill- 
ranges which edge the lake, nestling closer to the western slopes 
where the Romanesque church of San Abbondio only just finds 
room between the walls and the hill-side, but leaving space 
enough eastward for a wider plain mang, gently in slopes of 

ens and vineyards and maize fields. the north lies the 

e, the shadow-dappled heights of either bank mirrored in the 
bright calm of its waters, its head alone visible as it bends sharply 
round to the little pool which serves as the harbour of the town. 
Every town has its birth-point, if one may use the phrase ; and 
what hill or rise is to the inland city, harbour or water’s-edge 
is to the seaman’s or the fisher’s town. Defence, security py 
attack, gives its value to the mound of Chartres or the cliff of 
Angers; towns like these spread downwards from their original 
nucleus till their suburbs reach plain or stream, In the fisher 
or the trader city, in Como or London, the town grows from the 
water-side and climbs the higher ground round it. The two 
buildings that mark the neg og of Como, its Duomo and 
Broletto, stand close to the little pool where the long, heavy 
boats of the market-folk lie heaped to the brim with peaches 
and gourds and baskets of olives and gra’ The Duomo is 
undoubtedly disappointing, with the notable exception of its 
western front, which is a fine specimen of late Italian Gothic, 
The rest is in the style of the minster at Milan, and faults 
of detail are unrelieved by the gigantic proportions which in 
the latter wrest a confession of sublimity of effect from the 
most unwilling of critics. The choir, too, which at Milan 
is, at least when viewed from without, the earliest and finest 

of the existing building, is here a hideous erection of 
the semi-classical epoch, with Corinthian pilasters and the like. 
Far higher architectural interest attaches to the church of San 
Fedele, which tradition declares to have been the original ca- 
thedral. Without, it is wholly of early Lombard work; the 
characteristic forms of dragons, lions, griffins, 
are found over its doorways, while the deep exterior galleries of 
its apse recall the German churches along the Rhine. But the 
most beautiful among all the buildings of Como is without doubt 
the church of San Abbondio in the suburbs, a small but most 

ful creation of the eleventh century. Few who have ever 
seen it will forget the singular and picturesque effect which is 
obtained in its interior by the contrast between the slender 
columns of the aisles and the massive pillee of the nave, or the 
exquisite arabesque work, equal in delicacy and in invention to 
the finest arabesques of Venice, which is lavished on arch and 
buttress without. The tower and gateway in the walls through 
which the road to Milan are as gloomy and colossal in cha- 
racter as San Abbondio is graceful and light. Of anything like 
domestic architecture, on the other hand, not a trace seems to 
remain. The town is essentially a modern, thrifty, ig | little 
town, with a good trade of its own in silks, woollens, and the like, 
and serving as apne ee for the general traffic between 
Italy and the North. such a place one hardly expects the 

zi of Vicenza, or the wealth of ornament that makes every street 
in Verona an artistic study ; but even setting rivals like these on 
one side, it must be owned that there is something disappointing 
in the tameness and monotony of Como. ' 

No doubt many of the sources of interest which attract us in 
the bulk of Italian towns are wanting here. With the exception 
of a few fine pictures by Luini and others of the Milanese a oe 
Como has little to show in the way of art. Since the days 
Pliny it has made small contribution to letters. No great eccle- 
siastical event is associated with its Duomo. No great fortress 
preserves the memory of the later tyrants beneath whose rule its 
earlier liberties were trampled in the dust. What really interests 
the stranger who walks through its quiet, monotonous streets, is 
the trace everywhere of that continuity of life which so vividly 
distinguishes Italian towns from towns westward of the Alps. 
The thought which gives their true majesty to Milan or Verona, 
the remembrance that when German towns were not, when a 
flood of barbaric conquest had. swept civilization from the 
cities of Gaul, when throughout Britain the municipal life of its 
Roman past had disappeared with its language, its religion, and 
its law, the old Roman citizenship and life and tongue lived 
on within the shelter of these Italian walls—this thought throws 
its interest even around Como. We look on its massive gates, 
its deep fosse where the wild gourd flings itself over the coo 
turf, with the gratitude we owe to cities which served as arks 
in the deluge of the world. The sepulchral inscription with its 
“Dis Manibus” embedded in the fabric of the Duomo carries 
us to the city of Pliny, of the Greek colonists planted 
there by Caesar, to the settlement of the Gaul. Pliny is still 
concivis noster to the Comasques. The Basilica of San Abbondio, 
the church of San Fedele, recall a Lombard, a Carolingian 
Comum. The one great break in its annals, its destruction by 
Milan and its subsequent restoration, only adds a new and peculiar 
interest to its history. The town as it stands now is, with 
the exception of a church or two, a pure creation of the 

century, a hundred years older Hull, a hundred 

years younger than Bristol. But, like the first of these cities, 
is new Como is the direct creation of a great ruler. It is 
with a strange thrill of surprise that we stand beneath the dark 
walls of massive stone that threw their earliest shadows over 
Frederick Barbarossa. It was the 


of Como that brought on 
the great struggle between Italy 


the Empire which ended 


in the victory of the Lombard e. Whatever its after- 
character may have proved, the first descent of the Emperor from 
the Alps was simply a chivalrous attempt to restore order and 
freedom to the fea townships that lay writhing beneath the 
heel of Milan. Como was, above all, the object of that city’s hate. 
She was a dangerous rival in trade, and her position gave her the 
command of the Boga merchant-road into Germany. For ten 
years the two rivals waged a desperate warfare. Como was nerved 
to strenuous efforts by the om she had lately won, for her 
institution of the Consulate dates from the very opening of the 
twelfth century, But the long struggle ended in utter ruin. Milan 
leagued against her the whole of Northern Italy. Bellagio and 
the little townships along the lake, whose liberties she had un- 
scrupulously assailed, united their naval efforts to the land attacks 
of Milan. Her gallant resistance only inspired a more fiery hatred ; 
the city vowed to level Como with the dust, and in 1127 
she kept her vow. The churches alone stood untouched in the 
general wreck. Walls and houses were utterly destroyed, and 
the miserable remnants of the population were compelled to swear 
ay to the conqueror. It was the cry of Como that stirred 
Frederick to his descent on Italy, and the terrible destruction of 
Milan avenged the ruin of her foe. But Barbarossa did more than 
avenge the town ; he rebuilt it. “ Civitatem in cineres collapsam 
funditus re-edificavimus nos,” writes the Emperor in his charter, 
and the greater portion of the walls which still remain are un- 
doubtedly his work. The citizens clung loyally to their benefactor. 
As they had shared his triumph, so they shared his fall. In the 
fatal battle of Legnano, whieh crushed the hopes of the Emperor, 
the whole of his Comasque followers fell allantly on the field. 
Even in the hour of his final withdrawal Barbarossa was not un- 
mindful of Como. At the close of the Peace of Constance he 
granted to the town the fortress he had built on the Baradello, 
and invested it with the Imperial rights over the whole of the 
Valtelline. It was not till freedom was utterly crushed out 
beneath the Bass | of the Viscontis that Como abandoned her 
faith and loyalty to the Empire. 

If the Town-hall of Como is inferior in size to many of the 
town-halls of Italy, it is inferior to none in beauty. To an eye 
accustomed to Northern forms of art there is something exquisitely 
strange and fascinating in the massive arches that lift it high over 
the Piazza, in the busy fruit-market beneath, where brown qr 
women wrangle amid tumbled heaps of melons and grapes, in the 
stern, richly-coloured front, so quaintly jammed in between the 
town-tower and the Duomo, the broad bands of dark porphyry 
alternating with those of red and white marble, the delicate shafts 
of its three windows, the bold pi ue projection of its balcony. 
But even were it a less beautiful building, the Broletto of Como 
would still have this advan over its huger rivals, that it is 
the first instance of communal life which meets the traveller who 
dips down on Italy through the Italian lakes, It is impossible, as 
the eye first catches sight of the balcony boldly projecting from 
its front, to resist the thoughts that pas on the mind— 
thoughts of the new popular life which sp: from the Italian 
town masses of the eleventh century, or of the new eloquence 
which sprang from the Italian communes. That Italy was far 
from being the only source of free speech Englishmen at least are 
not likely to forget; the mallum of the Frank, the landesge- 
meinde of the men of Uri, our own meetings of townsfolk or shire- 
folk, or wise folk of the realm, remind us that Teutonic freedom 
has from the first found its expression in, has rested indeed its 
whole system of government, of legislation, and of justice upon, the 
outspoken deliberation of free men. But at the moment when the 
Italian towns burst into independent life it seemed as if the last 
relic of this Teutonic independence had been swept away in the 
conquest of England. The gatherings of the men of Schwytz, of 
Uri, of Unterwalden, were as yet hidden in obscurity from the 
world. The free h which still lingered on in town-motes 
such as that of St. undsbury, or beneath the bell-tower of St. 
Paul's, was restricted to judicial or purely administrative action. 
It was at the very moment of its extinction elsewhere that poli- 
tical eloquence woke in the Italian republics. But it awoke in a 
new form, the eloquence no longer of a free aristocracy of land- 
owners, but of a democracy of traders and craftsmen struggling to 
be eloquence based, not on tradition or existing fact, but 
on principles. To the old forces around it, to the Imperial or 
Papal law, to canonist or civilian, it opposed the rights of human 
nature itself, the right of the meanest artisan to self-government, 
to liberty. Instead of the basis of property on which Teutonic 
freedom had rested, this new freedom took for its basis man him- 
self. We have no space here for tracing the history of this demo- 
cratic eloquence that rose from the midst of the town masses of 
Italy, the communistic form which it assumed in the preaching of 
the friars, its influence on Beghard and Lollard, its fantastic 
attempt to link itself to the past in Rienzi. But the immense 
life to which it woke again after a sleep of centuries in the French 
Revolution has made it one of the forces of our own political 
world. It stands now in direct opposition to the speech of Teu- 
tonic, of constitutional a) of the freedom based on custom 
and slow development, which, at the hour of Italian decadence, 
revived again in the Parliament of the Plantagenets. To English- 
men the eloquence of Garibaldi or Victor Hugo is almost unin- 
telligible, but it is fair to remember that this type of free speech 
and not our own, the eloquence of sentiment rather than of 
reason, is the type which is dearest and most intelligible to half 
the lovers of freedom throughout the world. 

It is time, perhaps, to return to the Baradello itself before we 
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close. The long, hot climb to its summit is well repaid either by 
the view of the lake and city on the one side, or of the vast plain 
of Lombardy on the other. A sungleam in the distance lights 
the great marble mass of the Duomo of Milan, and the ruins 
of the fortress among which we stand remind us how strangel 
the fortunes of the two cities were destined to be intertwin 
Como gave to Milan the first race of her ts, the house of the 
Torriani, and it was by the refuge she afforded to the Visconti that 
these last were enabled, after the defeat of their opponents, to become 
masters of central Italy. Tradition tells of the cruel fate of 
Napoleone della Torre, who, after his capture by the Visconti, 
was confined in an iron —> this fortress till he dashed out his 
brains against its walls. e original founder of the castle was, 
as we have seen, Barbarossa, its ruins still recall the great 
struggle in which the Empire struggled in vain against the Lom- 
bard League. The verdict of success went with Milan and not 
with Como, and the judgment of after history has ranged itself 
for the most part on the side of Italian liberty. In later days 
the earlier Emperors have been identified with the more recent 
“ stranger from across the Alps,” and Barbarossa has suffered for 
the tyranny of Radetsky. en Sismondi re the victory of 
Milan and her allies as an unmixed gain, whether to Italy or the 
world. But there is another side to the question, and the Bara- 
dello brings that other side forcibly to the front, The victory 
over the Emperor who built it was in the long run the starting- 
for the tyrants who perished in it. The defeat of Barbarossa 
eft no Italy, but a chaos of warring cities, each in itself a chaos 
of warring factions. That out of such a chaos came a mighty 
human impulse for the world, that commerce and letters and art 
g to new life among the turbulent broils of noble against 
trader, of merchant against craftsman, of Guelf against Ghibelline, 
of Neri against Bianchi, is unquestionably true. But no Italy could 
ing out of it, and the hopes of its greatest thinkers, such as 
ante, wandered back to that over-ruling power of the past, that 
Empire controlling all while taking real in ~ yom from none, 
which the overthrow of Barbarossa had made a dream for ever. 
Instead of it the future brought the foul brood of tyrants under 
whom Italy sank into lifelessness and ge oman Torriani of Como, 
the Visconti of Milan, the Scaligeri of Verona, the Medici of 
Florence. There is no need to dispute the issue of the contest 
between the League and the Empire or to reverse the verdict of 
history, but the historian will judge none the less fairly of either 
side in the struggle if he looks as from the Baradello fairly down 
on the imperialism of Como as well as the democracy of Milan, 


THE DATE OF BIRTH. 


HILE earnest endeavours are made to restore the true text 
of Chaucer, it may not be out of season to suggest the 


ibility of telling a true of his life. Hitherto his bio 
ean have failed to find the right track, because they have started 
a wrong goal, If his path is to be-traced, we must begin 


again from the beginning. Since the year 1556, when his monu- 
ment was set up in Westminster Abbey, with an insoription fixing 
the 25th of October, 1400, a8 the day of his death, it has been 
almost universally believed that he was born in the year 1328, and 
died at the age of seventy-two. The Life prefixed to Urry’s edi- 
tion of his works, published in the-year 1721, noticed a record in 
the Tower of London by which it was shown that for some time 
he had served in the war with France. This record, since edited 
Sir Harris Nicolas, and well-known as the and Grosvenor 
, is the history of a trial in the Court of Chivalry between Sir 
Richard le Scrope and Sir Robert Grosvenor, in which they con- 
tended for the right to bear the arms of Scrope, azure, with a 
bend dor. Among a host of witnesses, Chaucer was. examined. 
Before Godwin pu lished his voluminous narrative of Chaucer’s 
life and times, he had procured an extract from the roll, in 
which he had hoped to learn something of the poet’s first and 
last. campaign. He overlooked what he sought, but he found that 
Chaucer, being examined on the 12th of October, 1386, when 
according to the received opinion he was fifty-eight years of age, 
swore that he was of the age of forty zoe and up Per- 
haps if Godwin had seen this proof before he began to write, or 
ore he had made much progress, he would have taken the 
words according to their plain meaning; but his work was. alread: 
finished, and framed of one supposition reared upon another, 
resting upon the assumption of the birth in the year 1328. If 
that foundation had been taken away the whole must have fallen. 
He therefore set himself to establish for truth the error which 
he had discovered. Some of his nts be read with 
patience, and if, like Sir Harris Nicolas, another of Chaucer’s bio- 
phers, he had been content to evade the force of the deposition 
asserting that there were mistakes of ten, and even twenty, 
years in the alleged ages of other witnesses, his false conclusion 
might have been accepted; but he went un to outrage common 
sense and provoke contradiction :— 


Lastly [he said], we may conceive that such an 


d), understatement of 
Chaucer’s age as it is my purpose to establish might be dictated to him 


by a sentiment of vanity. Chancer, with all his wonderfal endowments, 
was a man; and it is incident perhaps to one-half of mankind, particu- 
pee, sry that part of our species who are accustomed to associate with the 
opulent and refined, whem advanced beyond the middle period of human life, 
te be willing to be aes younger than they are, Chaucer was a 
courtier ; and was not without some contagion of the folly of courtiers. 

ugh now an old man, and, as we shall hereafter see, prisoner embar- 


rassed in his circumstances and not without some reason to fear for his life, 
he felt like an antiquated belle, and did not see why, when it was of no im- 
portance to the substance of his testimony, he should confess that he had 
passed his eighth climacteric. 
This assertion of a belief that the first in time of the four great 
ts of England, feeling like an antiquated belle, wilfully swore 
Vefore the princes and nobles of the Court to which he belo 
that he was forty years of age and upwards when, in fact, he was 
of the age of fifty-eight years, should be enough to provoke even 
those careless readers to whom Sterne vowed pilgrimages to in. 
quire whether, in very deed, anything in the works of Chaucer, or 
elsewhere, makes it ne to receive for truth that the p 
who must have known that his perjury would be manifest Pal 
who heard him, did nevertheless become forsworn upon the im- 
ulse of so effeminate a motive. Careful research will confirm 
haucer’s oath according to its plain meaning—that in the year 
1386 he was about forty years of age, and was therefore soa 
about the year 1345 ; will discover something of himself and of his 
works which has not yet been told, and will lead the inquirer-to 
reject as inconsistent with, or eg by, certain or probable 
f much that has been related by his biographers. To write 
Yhaucer’s life anew for the mere purpose of telling that he came 
into the world seventeen years later, and went out of it seventeen 
years younger, than is supposed, would be idle. But the true time 
of his birth is a guide to the interpretation of passages scattered 
through his own and contemporary writings, from which almost 
all that we can know of the history of himself and of his poemsis 
to be deduced. Take, for instance, the poem which he calls the 
Parliament of Birds, or the Book of St. Valentine's Day. It was 
written in his youth. The subject is a royal courtship. Of 
three suitors who offer themselves, the happy lover, though, like 
the beloved, of royal lineage, is of another race, and a stranger, 
The blushing princess, who is counselled by Nature to choose hi 
for her mate as being the most worthy of all her wooers, asks for 
a respite until the year’s end, Tyrwhitt and Godwin, and succeed- 
ing biographers who hold that Chaucer was born in the 
1328, have found no more probable conjecture of the subject of 
the poem than that it was a prelude to the marriage of John of 
Gaunt and Blanche of Lancaster in the year 1359. This conjec- 
ture, which assumes that one of the very earliest of Chaucer's 
poems was written after he had attained the age of thirty Se 
not only groundless, but contrary to undoubted facts. John of 
Gaunt a Blanche of Lancaster were not strangers, they were 
cousins ; he had loved her from his childhood, and so far was she 
from receiving his avowal with the blushing request for a respite 
till the year’s end, that, as Chaucer, in his poem on the death of 
Blanche the Duchess, tells us from the mouth of John of Gaunt 
himself, “she accounted not a straw of all his tale,” and answered 
him, “ Nay, all utterly.” But although the date of 1328 will not 
give a probable conjecture, it is otherwise with the true date of 
1345. When Chaucer was eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
Kine John of France returned to London, and on his road from 
Dover, in February 1304, was met by the King and Queen of 
England. Froissart, then in the service of Queen Philippa, tells 
how the royal guest was entertained in the palace of Eltham, and 
how young Enguerrand, the seventh Lord de Vouci, danced and sang 
and was the delight of all eyes, English as well as French. He was 
a stranger here, a hostage by the Treaty of Bretigny. He was allied 
to the Royal Houses of France and Scotland ; claimed Alsace in 
right of his mother, Catherine, daughter of Leopold, Duke of 
Austria; and had already distinguished himself asa knight worthy 
of all honour, by the relief of distressed damsels from the fury of 
the Jacquerie. In the hall of Eltham he won the heart of Isabel 
Plantagenet, to whom he was married after a year’s respite. The 
desire of Edward III. to draw to him the great lords of France 
would lead Chaucer, who was of the King’s household at the 
latest within three years from this time, to make so welcome an 
alliance the subject of his verse. It was in the month of February 
that De Couci was so favourably regarded at Eltham. ‘The plan 
of the poem accords with the second title, the Book of St. 
Valentine's Day. The heroine is wooed and half won on the 
14th of February. 
Again, in the Testament of Love, Chaucer, telling his own 
history, says that in his youth he was drawn to be a helper in 
t matters of the citizens of London which were coloured to 
im as noble and glorious. These desi 
were afterwards oiapted by John of Northampton. To know 
these great matters is to know much of Chaucer’s life. If bom 
in the year 1345, it follows that in 1364, when John Not 
was Mayor of London, he was nineteen years old; an age at 
which it is likely that a man might begin to take part in public 
affairs, and at which Chaucer probably returned to London. after 
an absence of five years, and became a, courtier as well asa 
citizen, This John Not was renowned for severe laws against 
usury, and during his mayoralty petitions were presented t 
Parliament by the citizens of London against the monceely af 
provisions. e design to crush usury and monopoly was 
pursued by John of Northampton, who took John Not, for 
whom Lord Coke mistakes him, as his pattern. The strife of the 
two great parties who fought for mastery in the City of London 
had powerful influence upon the government of the kingdom. 
Chancer held alternately with the leaders of either party. 
ties of friendship with John of Northampton, the enemy of usury, 
and his later bondage of fear under Sir Nicholas Brembre, a mighty 
usurer, give a clue to the changes and misfortunes of his 
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Sir Harris Nicolas slights of 
ucer’s deposition, saying recise age of the witnesses 
eee only as a matter of form, a that some of them pro- 
fessed to have’been ten, and others even twenty, years younger 
than they really were. He ought to be, and yet through much 
drudgery it can be shown that he is not, a sure witness of what is 
written in the roll, At the’request of Sir Richard Scrope two 
clerks, one named bag party, were appointed to attend the 
Commissioners by whom the witnesses were examined, and were 
sworn to write down truly the whole of the examinations. The 
age of the witnesses'was regarded as of great moment, One of 
the interrogatories on Grosvenor’s part, to witnesses for Scrope, 
was, “et soit demande de chescun tesmoi del quel age 
il este’; and Scrope replied to the evidence of the chief witness 
against him—Stephen, Abbot of Vale Royal, aged forty years 
and more, whom with too much cause he accused of forgery 
and perjury—that it was incredible and impossible that @ 
man of such age could prove that to which he deposed. The 
mistakes in the alleged ages of the witnesses are not, in num- 
ber or amount, suc 
declaration of the editor. Out of the two hundred and nine 
witnesses for Sir Richard, setting aside Chaucer, of whom Sir 
Harris Nicolas has given biographical notices, fifty-five, in- 
cluding princes of the blood royal, and earls, did not-name their 
ages. There remain one hundred and fifty-four, and of these 
the editor confirms or adopts the depositions of one hundred and 
twenty-seven. Of the twenty-seven that are left, the evidence 
inst the depositions is but conjectural in nine, and in five the 
differences are trifling. the remaining thirteen instances, 
differences of from two to twenty years seem to be proved. 
There is only one instance of years, and, with that one, 
only four of more than eight years. This is the result of an 
examination of the printed roll, without scrutiny into the 
alleged external evidence. If the accuracy of aeposi- 
tion on oath, recorded by sworn clerks, and confirmed: by one 
hundred and twenty-seven instances, is to be impugned because 
mistakes have been found in thirteen other instances, we may as 
well fling all testimony to the winds, 
The boldness of withstanding a line of ‘biographers which ex- 
tends through more than three centuries, and of offering a new 
life of a poet who flourished about five hundred years ago, would 
be seeming, not real. Chaucer was separated from his earliest 
biographer, John Leland, by a‘most unquiet interval of a hun- 
dred and fifty years, an interval wide enough to forbid undoubting 
faith in any tradition which had not been alreatly recorded. The 
advantage of evidence surer than tradition is with the moderns. 
We have access not only to the same springs from which our 
forerunners drew, but to sources which have since been opened and 
are still opening. It is yet, we believe, possible to fix the date of 
Chaucer's birth; to understand that story of part of his life which, 
as he himself tells, he wrote purposely in words hard for unlearned 
men to unfold, but which is not therefore void of all intelligible 
— purport, as Sir Harris Nicolas ‘and his followers 
would have us believe; to find out the full name of the Margaret 
to whom he paid homage through more than twenty years, until 
her death; to accompany him, step by step, through his short 
career as a soldier utd he was taken prisoner; to show the 
influence of his imprisonment upon his literary life, and upon the 
English language; to explain his quarrel with Gower; to give 
some probable clue to the lost Book of the Lion; to read the Tes- 
tament of Love by light borrowed from the chronicles of ‘the'time, 
and to draw from that dark allegory some rays reflected back 
upon a portion of early English history which Hallam pronounces 
to have been most imperfectly written and to be hard to be under- 
stood. All these things and‘more may probably be accomplished ; 
but until we know the real time of the poet’s birth the sequence of 
his poems cannot be determined. Even with that knowledge 
ere the exact date of a single poem could not be proved. But 
e duty of the biographer woul require him to fix the dates, with 
certainty if it were possible, and, if not, upon conjecture founded 
on a greater or less degree of probability. The birth-days of his 
ner important epochs in the poet’s life, and to know them will 
élp to give meaning to allusions, and light and order to known 
facts which are of uncertain date. No path of inquiry should 
wilfully be left untrodden. A traveller who cannot hope to finish 
the journey may perhaps succeed in the endeavour to point out 
traces of the true way. If he cannot do this, at least he may 
refrain from hindering future pathfinders by setting ap notices that 
this path or that path must lead'to nothing. Above all, he should 
shun the examples of Atheist in the Pilgrim's Progress, the sleek 
Doctor in Piers Ploughman, and Sir Harris Nicolas in his Life of 
cer, sneering at pilgrims as they plod along their toilsome 
Toad, telling them that there remains no more truth to be found, 
and that they are fools to take so tedious a journey in which they 
ate like to have nothing but their travel for their pains. Future 
biographers will do well to remember honest Hopeful’s advice— 
Hot to hearken to such kind of fellows. 
It is hardly to be hoped that a new biographer should be found 
ina scholar like Tyrwhitt, the editor of one of the best-edited 
lish classics, “It may be ered, from his preface ‘to the 
Tales, that he would have given quite another Life of 
Chaucer if he had not been confounded by the accepted date of 
the poet's birth. We may not hope for a second T'yrwhitt, but 
even an unlearned man may do something, if he will set himself 
Tesolutely to dig into and through Chaucer's works, and the 
chronicles, and literature of his dsy. Only, since it will 


as would be inferred from the vague | 


be a long labour, he should have leisure, lest he share the fate of 
the first ond ti 


atest of Chaucer's biograp yhers, continuing to gather 
together a and shapeless .mass ‘tines endl 
opportunity to use them are taken away. 


‘THE FRENCH GALLERY IN PALL 'MAUL. 
fate of a asty may often be traced picture 
ditions, and thus the causes which, through a séries of years, 
have undermined an empire, have brought corruption upon art. 
For long indeed it has been but too evident that across the 
Channel Long aan ge renounced its high p of teaching a 
nation what is noble, true, and honourable; that creations of the 
imagination had been surrendered to the ‘frivolity of ‘fashion, the 
triviality of costume, or the equivocal suggestiveness incident to 
no costume at all. In this very gallery we have had occasion to 
int out the degeneracy of French art since the days of Flandrin, 
cheffer, and D: e. A fresh generation has advanced to the 
foremost ranks in the profession. Cabanel, Géréme, and Meissonier, 
recipients of the Grand Prize of Paris in 1867, paint what France 
contains or craves for—Venus, Phryne, gamblers, and the like ; and 
this prostitution of talents given for noble uses has been conjoined 
with what is most exquisite in touch, enticing in treatment, and 
consummate, if not in art in the true sense of the term, at least ‘in 
artifice and clever trick. But Nemesis comes at last, and chevaliers 
and o of the Legion of Honour are now accounted happy if 
they reach safe exile. The loss of one nation is sometimes the 
gain of another. It seems, in fact, not impossible that the French 
allery in London may profit from the exodus of French artists 
from Paris. Indeed it ‘been announced that MM. Daubigny, 
pare Géréme, Isabey, and Yvon, all now in England, ‘have 
be their strength to the Committee of this eighteenth Exhi- 
ition. 


The low morale and the non-intellectual basis of French ‘art 
find illustration in a- questionable theme, “An Eastern Girl” 
35), by M. Géréme. Nudity need not be improper; the human 

is the most perfect of created forms, and the ‘purist who 

should object to the Elgin or marbles must be low- 
minded. But the Parisian mode doing things is riper | 
very different from the Grecian. ‘This “‘ Eastern Girl,” w 
is so painted as to appeal to passion, is one of the class that 
a late Pasha banished trom Cairo to Esneh. French artists seek- 
ing te in this country will doubtless ‘learn to conform ‘to 
Englis 
wr 


notions of propriety, Art usually avenges herself for such 
A painter who lowers the mental tone of his work sinks 
the quality of his art. The ‘figure before us is black, crude, real, 
and yet unreal as a coloured photograph. We trust that M. Géréme 
may yet be true to his high genius. In this gallery were once 
seen “The Duel” and “The Gladiators,” and the artist is -yet 
capable of giving noble form to noble thought. M. Vibert, 
M. Schlesinger, and M. Vollon afford further e le of the 
clever effrontery of the present generation of Frent ters. 
M. Vibert, with doubtful taste, has sometimes addicted himself to 
nudities, occasionally to comicalities; he now attacks a subject as 
whimsical as it is ee AM i securely fastened to the 
Ground, and surrounded by the Army” (58). huge carcass 
of Gulliver lies stretched upon the round, and’“the Lillipatian 
authorities await his awakening.” We recall ‘no figure whith 
challe greater difficulties of foreshortening, with the ex 
tion of that of the giant St. Christopher painted in fresco Yy 
Mantegna in the church of the Eremitani, Padua. K 
having pointed to the realism of the work ‘and ‘to its pe 
perspective foreshortening, adds, ““ Yet, with all ‘this strivir 
at positive truth, Mantegna keeps aloof from whatever 
bi gt and low.” Now this is just what M. Vibert, in common 
with Biard, who painted for the French Salon nearly 
years “Gulliver in the Island of the Giants,” has 
to do. “With few exceptions, what is grotesque contic ‘does 
not bear the serious or of an weasel, oil paint, and gold 
frame, .A joke suffers from slow ¢laboration; therefore, as a 
rule, satire 1s better when fired off from a broad-sheet than from 
canvas. M. Schlesinger is another provoking artist, but.as to our 
Imowledge he has persisted for more than a dozen years in the 
ion of impertinent heads in flash costumes, we ‘pass him 
by as beyond amendment. It says little for ecco taste in 
and in England that one or more of these flaunting £ 
staring the spectator out of > thrust asa stim ting 
condiment into most Exhibition’. e end this catalogue « 
horrors with M. Vollon’s “Corner of my ‘Studio,” well 4 
but in coarse style. The painter is of Lyons; the picture is not 
quite of the quality of Lyons silk; it more nm approaches 
tapestry, or the texture of sacking. tts colour ‘betrays proclivities 
towards Red Republicanism. M. Vollon has in his time received 
medals for flower-painting ; his genre pictures will have long ‘to 
wait for their reward. These French artists leave on the mind the 
conviction that they hold in contempt the simplicity of nature. 
But French art has quiet moods, A nation, however convulsive, 
sensitional, and ionate, will contain individuals and classes 
to whom quietism, if not habitual, comes at least by way of 
relief. It is the province of art to soothe, to , and tran- 
quillize, and certainly France has never lacked within living memory 
artists such as Hébert, Benouville, Breton, Henriette Browne, Frere, 
Millet, and others—painters who, leoking nature soberly in the 
face, have asked what she can “yield to art of truth, beauty, and 
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pathos. Yet too often, even within this more quiet sphere, Pari- 
sian fashions and French sentimentality stand in the way of close 
access to nature. For example, nature would = ignore that 
weak parody in wax, “ Soliciting Alms” (83), y M. Perrault, a 
inter,of costume and fashion. Also the “ Mother’s Joy” (70), 
by . Bouguereau, has more of sugar-and-water sentiment than of 
natural impulse. M. Bouguereau twenty years ago held “le Pre- 
mier Grand Prix de Rome.” Like too many of his countrymen, 
ing with high ambition, and talent vigorous in the first 
flush of manhood, he has surrendered heroism and _ history 
for nerveless genre. M. Toulmouche, once upon a time the pupil 
of the painter illustrious for “Illusions perdues,” has through 
a period of twenty years won third and second-class medals for 
piquant pictures “de société,” The “ Fair Correspondent” (132), as 
usual, is trivial in motive. M. Jules Emile Saintin, who obtained 
a medal for portraits in four 7 ago, turns his hand to 
tasteful treatment of millinery. “ Indecision” (44) is expressed 
by the by’ a glove. The lady hesitates; new gloves on 
a pair of neat hands indicate that something interesting is in sus- 
pense. Thus do certain artists in Paris, like Mr. Frith, Mr. Hicks, 
and some few others in London, play with trifles, please with a 
feather, tickle with a straw. The French usually, in comparison 
with the English, touch off such subjects with a light and graceful 
hand. Some few painters in Paris take, as we have said, a more 
serious view of humanity. A quiet pathos, for example, usually 
tones down the thoughts of Madame Henriette Browne. “A 
Chorister Boy ” (16) and “ A Village School” (102) win their 
way by simplicity and earnestness. M. Jules Breton is also 
exceptional for singleness of motive and undeviating integrity. 
“Going to Mass” (62) is once more a t’s theme. This 
watchful student of nature has through long years done a good 
work, which at the present moment teaches truths likely to be 
forgotten. At a time when Paris witnesses a new Reign of 
Terror, we turn to scenes depicted by M. Breton, and learn that 
| French peasant loves peace, is hard-working, devout, and 
uring. 
Belgium, in art as in enjoys the privilege of neutral terri- 
tory. She is a borderland where all schools meet; she is cognate in 
art, as contiguous in territory, with France, Holland, Germany, and 
she yet maintains her mental, as her political, independence. The 
has been felt that the artists of Belgium would surrender 
their independence to France; several leaders of the school had 
in fact decamped from Brussels and Antwerp to plant their studios 
in Paris. We may reckon, as part of the which will come 
out of evil, the weakened influence of Paris on the art of Euro 
—an influence which had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished. The pictures which on the present occa- 
sion we owe to ium in no way deviate from usual routine. 
The heads of the school, indeed, such as MM. Gallait, Portaels, 
Stevens, Willems, Roelofs, Clays, we have seen in ter force. 
From Belgium the transit is easy to Holland. M. Maris, of the 
Hague, who joined in the common migration to Paris, has some- 
how acquired a style which, in default of distinctive nationality, 
may be termed cosmopolitan. He looks at nature broadly as com- 
posed of the primary elements of air, water, earth. These he 
plasters in as solidly as a Chinaman would lay in enamel. After- 
wards with nt brush he floats in a passing cloud, a blade 
of grass, a transient reflection, and behold the picture is perfect. 
The clever trick is almost too apparent to be oft repeated. These 
Dutchmen have funny ways. There is Alma Tadema, for example, 
who stands out as m an anachronism as if he had been 
exhumed from Pompeii, His “Temple” (38) is alive with 
colour, his figure-is as wax head setona mummy. Of M. 
Israels, always earnest and pathetic, we have often spoken; the 
“ Dutch Fishwife” (128), were it not muddled, might pass for 
the work of a master of the time of Rembrandt. Among resus- 
citated nationalities pushing their way into — eries Spain 
naturally ap Some months ago Sefior Fortuny made 
a sensation in Paris and London, and now his brother-in-law, 
Seiior Madrazo, displays cognate audacity of genius. “ Coming 
out of Church” (14st and “ Learning the New Piece” (149) 
are as pone as a caricature by Gavarni, as sparkling with light 
and colour as a water-colour sketch by our own “ Spanish 
Lewis.” This clever but false style seems likely to meet with a 
success disproportioned to its intrinsic merits. But popularity 
won by trick and claptrap is shortlived. Spanish art, however, 
| emg well. “An Interior of a Church” (159), by Seiior 
enez, has mastery in touch and management. It is interesting 
to mark now, as in days of old, the innate fellowship between 
Spanish and italian schools. In each the pulse of passion runs 
high, and the same Southern sun illumines with light and colour. 
ermany cannot replace France in the empire of art. It is 
true she composes pictures as she sere campaigns, by science 
and method. But for art vec gr e process is slow and pon- 
derous ; it has none of the dash and the passionate abandon of the 
French atelier. Some exception may be made in favour of an 
artist seen in this three fair examples—Herr Franz 
Adam, not only a battle-painter but a soldier, who, like Xeno- 
hon, shared in the exploits he chronicled. This plucky painter 
th sketched and fought in the campaigns of 1849 and 1859; his 
rtrait of General Radetzky became famous, his battle of Sol- 
erino in the great Paris Exhibition gained him a medal. We 
saw this enterprising artist two years ago in his studio in 
Munich, surrounded by his works. It is pleasant to recognise his 
ready hand and dauntless spirit once again; he understands a 
horse well (63), and has a keen pictorial eye for the manceuvres of 


the battle-field (166). Herr Adam, though scarcely an artist of 
the first rank in Europe, may claim to be considered the Horacg 
Vernet of Germany. As a member of the Munich Academy it may 
fall to his lot to celebrate the deeds of the Bavarian army acrogg 
the French frontier. We cannot now stop to speak of Herr Lier 
Herr Weber and Madame weer ge who heretofore have severally 
been mentioned in our columns. Herr Fluggen may deserve notica 
as the best exponent present of the school of Piloty. “ Evening in 
Genoa ” ( sot} chews how high art may take pleasing possession 
of dolce far niente tigures studiously posed either for marble or 
canvas. The picture as a whole is a failure; it is much ado 
about notffing; in fact, the Munich way of going on is vastly 
too pompous and pretentious for small sentiment or life’s pre 
trivialities. In Munich they can paint the fall of a throne, or 
they can break a butterfly on the wheel; nature must always be 
enacting something stupendous. It is a relief to pass to a little 
picture, perfect in its naturalism and faultless in workmanship, 
*Consoling the Widow” (64), by Herr Vautier, famous, not in 
the Munich school, but in the rival school of Dusseldorf. German 
contributes but few pictures to this or any other of our English 
Exhibitions; yet the new Empire has vast resources in reserve, 
That art products from Prussia will be appreciated as_ highly in 
London as in Berlin is hardly to be anticipated. Yet great 
changes in the art world will doubtless take place within the next 
few years ; the reconstruction of Europe cannot but be attended 
by revolutions in picture galleries. 


REVIEWS. 


CONVERSATIONS ON WAR AND GENERAL CULTURE.* 


7s conversations of the familiar Friends in Council supply a 
convenient framework for the discussion of current matters of 
importance. The dramatic element in philosophical or ethical dia- 
logues ought not to be too prominent ; and in a certain sense it should 
beconventional. The personages ought to adhere with approximate 
tloseness to their assigned characters, as the exponents of the 
dogmatic, the sceptical, the earnest, or the humorous view of the 
common subject-matter. Like machines which, by different con- 
trivances, sort various materials from a common heap, Mr. 
Milverton and Sir John Ellesmere and their companions extract 
from the topics of debate the inferences which correspond to their 
respective modes of thought. In formal treatises the same result 
may be occasionally attained by limitations and exceptions, and 
often by the use of irony; but the form of dialogue, when it is 
skilfully handled, is justly oe. The Friends in Council are as 
free from monotony and dulness as when they first communicated 
their lucubrations to the world. It was difficult to create a new 
and deeper impression of the horrors of war, even by the calcula- 
tion that the men wounded in the late campaign would fill a 
double row of beds placed side by side all the way from London 
to Dover. Statistical illustrations of the kind suggest a sense of 
unreality, although they proceed from the nat effort of the 
imagination to provide itself with a tangible object. It was also im- 
possible that the profoundest antipathy to war should suggest any 
method of abating or diminishing the evil. In one of the Conversa- 
tions Milverton dwells on the expediency of increasing the power 
of the classes which are most thoroughly averse to war ; but neither 
pe meg nor statesmanship can do much to determine the 
relative influence of the sections into which a community is 
divided. English statesmen, who have become in modern times 
the most determined opponents of war, have persuaded them- 
selves that writers in the political press are little better than 
international firebrands ; but they have no means of preventing 
the formation of public opinion by those who make it the 
business of their lives to acquire and apply political knowled 
The Friends in Council are more acute and more liberal than 
Ministers and ex-Ministers who cherish an excusable dislike of 
their self-appointed censors. In some instances a quarrel which 
is talked out is less likely to be fought out, for nations occasion- 
ally listen to reason. Even the Americans would be, if possible, 
more angry about the Alabama if their pretensions had been 
doggedly neglected, instead of being discussed and refuted. In 
England there is no need of readjusting, for pacific purposes, the 
balance of society. The middle classes only yield to the aristo- 
cracy in their love of ; and the politicians of the working 
classes have been taught that former wars were prosecuted by the 
oligarchy for selfish p es. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the change of feeling which has on this subject been produced 
since the beginning of the century. The entire and unconscious 
fearlessness with which Englishmen regarded the most gigantic 
national contests impresses some of their descendants with a kind 
of envious admiration. It was perhaps wrong to forget the 
sufferings of the war in its cause and its object; but a State in 
which the Government counted unhesitatingly on the support of 
the country was not in an unsound condition. No war will in the 
present generation be due to English pugnacity; and it is possible 
that other nations may gradually be influenced by English 
example, or by the indigenous operation of the same causes. Of 
the two greatest among Continental military Powers, the Ger- 
mans are both satisfied with victory, and fresh from recent 


* Conversations on War and General Culture. By the Author of “ Friends 
in Council.” London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1871. 
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rience of danger and hardship; and the French can scarcely 
have failed to be partially converted from the worship of glory. 
One of the Friends in Council justly and sagaciously remarks that 
no great change has ever been produced in the world by motives 
of self-interest ; but elsewhere he dwells on the importance of 
making the pursuits of peace interesting. The chronic warfare of 
the middle ages, including perhaps the Crusades, may be in great 
measure attributed to the intolerable dulness of ordinary life. 
Except hunting, a gentleman had nothing to amuse him ; and his 
domestic luxuries were of the simplest description. The inter- 
minable length of old metrical narratives results from the difficulty 
of passing time without books or newspapers, and often without 
rational conversation. A knight in a campaign was scarcely 
worse fed or worse lodged than at home; and while he was 
abroad he enjoyed constant occupation and occasional opportuni- 
ties of plunder. Pericles gave a somewhat similar explanation of 
the contrast between the lively and accomplished Athenians and 
the Lacedeemonians who devoted their lives to incessant prepara- 
tions for war. 

All dialogues above the degree of professional consultations 
deviate into episodes and di ions. It is ny Tees for a 
writer of conversations to take care that his collateral passages 
arise naturally out of the main discussion, and tend in turn to 
illustrate the principal subject. A short essay on Quarrelling 
bears an obvious relation to the theory of war, though the dis- 
tinction is in this instance more important than the analogy. It 
is only in exceptional cases that Governments engage in war for 
the purpose of expressing wounded feeling; and, on the other 
a 4 there is for the most part nothing to be gained by a private 
quarrel. If, unfortunately, the Americans should deliberately or 
otherwise force — into a war on the Alabama dispute, their 
motives will be rather passionate and vindictive than consciously 
selfish; yet their dem es habitually offer them the acquisition 
of Canada as a reward for the indulgence of anger. The French 
declaration of war against North Germany was chiefly caused by 
the national vanity and cupidity which had been for half a century 
sedulously cultivated by the teachers and flatterers of the people. 
M. Thiers, with the unanimous approval of his countrymen, told the 
Imperial Government that it had left itself no blunder to commit, 
because it had promoted or tolerated the partial union of Germany 
by its neutrality in the campaign of Sadowa. The desire of an- 
nexing the Rhine provinces was perhaps less immediately opera- 
tive than resentment for the humiliation which, according to 
the orators of the epee had been inflicted on France. The 
national illusions might perhaps have been gradually dissipated 
without practical result, if they had not been reflected and magni- 
fied in the nervous fancy of the Emperor. 


He probably sus 
that the imputations on his policy were partially just, and 
as Milverton says of private disputants, unable to forgive himself, 
he precipitated the fatal rupture. The most conspicuous example 
of cold-blooded and covetous quarrels is afforded by the chronic 
relations of Russia to Turkey. The alleged wrongs of the Chris- 


ing, 


tian subjects of the Porte form no appreciable element in the 
hostile p which have for more than a century been habitu- 
ally entertained at St. Petersburg. The first Napoleon for the most 
part arranged his wars for the purpose of displaying his military 
superiority and aggrandizing his Empire, but in the later years of 
his reign he had taught himself to believe that resistance to his 
will was a criminal act of rebellion. When he alleged, as one of his 
pretexts for taking possession of Rome, that the Pope had not suffi- 
cient] cursed the En lish heretics, a mere predatory instinct acquired 
a kind of theatrical estes from a touch of arrogance bordering on 
insanity. Another race of conquerors, well known to some of the 
Friends in Council, were more sincere in their belief that in 
plundering the heathen of the New World they were executing 
the will of heaven. The chief objection to an exposure of the 
evils of war is that it is written in English, and addressed to 
English readers, who are already convinced of the Epa am 
advan’ of peace. If Mr. Cobden were alive he would perhaps 
at last admit, though his eulogists boast that he never changed an 
opinion, that England is not the most combative and ambitious of 
nations. 

A lively dissertation on the utility of studying natural science 
bears more indirectly on the question of war, though it properly 
—- to the subject of culture. The didactic protagonist of the 
friendly Council is me impressed with the sanitary and 
economical advantages of scientific knowledge, and the critical 
man of the world ultimately admits in a half serious tone that he 
“ believes in nothing but the biggest of big guns and the smallest 
Ww guns of the longest aD t that people wi 
excel in health and comfort which hes the greatest ewido of 
dust and animalcule.” It might be asserted on similar grounds 
that the nation will be warmest which makes the best flannel, or 
the cleanest which excels in the manufacture of cotton; yet a know- 

of the arts of spinning and weaving is not essential to a 

il education, For the analysis of dust one Professor Tyndall 
supplies the needs of a nation. His experiments, if they were 
verified by five millions of pupils in science, could at the best 

rotested against an uaintance wi e opes, 
he refers to his own papalencnths examining some school children 
Who knew nothing but some of the prophecies of Ezekiel. The 
useless Scriptural learning which has been forced on vi chil- 
dren before the days of the Education Act might perhaps be 


advantageously exchanged for knowledge less remote from prac- 


tice ; me, he attempt to cultivate the intellect and morals in 
total di gard of material profit indicates an unconscious gene- 
rosity and largeness of thought in the teachers and in their 
emp. oes. It may be well that the more cultivated classes 
should know something of dust and animalculm, not that they 
may learn the mysteries of respiration and ventilation, but be- 
cause the material world supplies matter for intellectual cogni- 
tion. It cannot be too often repeated, until the truism is accepted, 
that it is more convenient to employ a mason or a watchmaker 
than to learn how to lay stones or make watches. The few 
novel-readers who think of what they read pursue a study in 
which they are more nearly concerned than in the composition 
of dust or the manners of infusoria. There was a time when 
it was & commonplace to say that the proper study of mankind 
was man; and literature rather than science, according to the 
philosopher of the Latin Grammar, effectually softens the charac- 
ter, not allowing it to be harsh and rude, Milverton’s illustration 
is for once more interesting than his doctrine :— 

There was no discovery in science [he says] during Lord Palmerston’s 
time which that much inquiring man did not read about, and, as far he 
could, master. . . . T hove often made long railway journeys with 
him, we two alone in a compartment. For about the first fifty miles he 
would work at his official boxes. Then, for he was the most courteous and 
kind of men, he would have a little talk with me about affairs in general, 
thinking it right to be companionable. And then, out of his capacious 
Peewwad kets he would bring some scientific paper—the last thing pub- 

shed by the Astronomical Society, or the last discovery in optics—and he 
would be absorbed in this paper until the end of the journey. The only 

e mar 0 jew more ut Italian 
ond Now I have always put 
him down in my own mind as a man of real culture, 


tted less for 


the 
botany. 


the Ellesmere of the Conversations that, if he had life to come 
over again, he would know more about fungoid and 
atoms; but as another interlocutor says, “ to dall and 
Huxley you have discovered” what he would never have dis- 
covered ier himself, nor was it necessary that the discov 

be made twice over. Let the man of letters thank 
Huxley, and deserve their gratitude in return by 
City of historical study, of thought and expression, in w: 
own lot has been cast. 


JOWETT’S PLATO." . 


i 
as he went along, and that he has not ended as he began. The 
length of time which has been consumed in the preparation 
requires no apology. Four thick octavos, averaging more than 
600 pages, are not produced in a few months, or even years, more 
especially when translation from Greek is involved, and the trans- 
lator has a reputation as a Greek scholar atstake. When it is consi- 
dered, too, that during the time he has been preparing these volumes 
Mr. Jowett was devoting himself to the tuition of his College 
with an assiduity which was the example and encouragement of 
every younger Tutor in his University, we shall rather wonder at 
the mental vigour which has carried on, side by side, two occupa- 
tions so exhausting as literature and tuition, without allowing 
either to interfere with the other. All friends of Oxford, either 
as it is or as it might be, must have rejoiced to see the Professor 
of Greek recently placed in a position in which, set free from the 
dru of instruction, he can give his undivided powers to the 
cultivation and illustration of classical literature. e duties of 
the Greek Chair are comparatively hast He who has not feared 
to grapple with a translation of the whole of Plato, while he was 
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It is pleasant to learn that a statesman who is ee 
himself than for the lost ‘ype which he represented was capable fx 
of intellectual diversion. bigoted critic accustomed to insist 
on the necessity of literary training might have hastily condemned 
Lord Palmerston for the — ignorance which rendered it 
ay oe for him to believe that elapenen’s plays were written 
y Bacon. The mind of a statesman ought in the intervals of 
his business to have some rational — lest like the ss. : 
sword it should eat into itself for lack of something else to hew 
hack ; but what food may be selected to take off the edge of morbid 
appetite is a secondary consideration depending on natural taste and 
early habit. Some of the most earnest advocates of the claims of 
science have themselves received an exclusively literary education. 
Familiar with their own department, they attribute an intrinsic 
superiority to the branches of knowledge which they happen to ae 
see from the outside. Aware perhaps of the inutility of superficial 
or fragmentary acquaintance with classical learning and philology, oa 
to apply the same test to a ——, chemistry or 
A —. trainer will cultivate a boyish faculty of 
observation, but he will not less willingly ———— a taste for 
reading. ‘The mature student of literature, though he may be 
pe hes assume that the unknown is magnificent, will neither 
wish that he had wasted his energy in reading enclycl i 
nor undervalue his own pursuits because they are congenial to his 
nature. There is no to his with 
Sr time past that Mr. Jowett was 
occupying himself with a work on Plato, though the pre- oe 
cise nature of the book, as now published, was probably not ee 
generally understood. Indeed it may be conjectured that the 
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weg hted with the daily round of College taskwork, is not likely 
to shrink from any undertaking in the field of classical philol 

by reason of its magnitude or difficulty. Mr. Jowett has led the 
way in Oxford in showing what may be done by an energetic 
teacher. Let us hope that he will employ his hardly-earned 
leisure in aeagees | no less successfully the interests of the 
higher learning, which require a fostering hand to protect them 
against the more urgent requirements of practical instruction. 

The present work is mainly, though not wholly, of a popular 
character. It is addressed to a wide, but not the widest, circle of 
readers. The mere genéral reader will hardly think it within his 
horizon to differentiate Plato from Plotinus, but will put both 
aside as “too learned” for him. But there still remain among 
the millions of Engli ing men a few whose education has 
been carried far enough to make them reasonably curious about 
Plato, though they have not acquired classical knowledge enough 
to read him in the original. Even the classical student who reads 
Greek, but not fluently, may be glad to have a competent and trust- 
worthy guide and ‘closet pe ge The elaborately written in- 
troductions with which dialogue is prefaced are skilfully 
contrived to meet the requirements of both these classes of readers. 
For the mere lish reader they offer an analysis of what we ma 
eall the plot, and a'key to the bearings of the points Sosmned » 
while the more special student will find that his interests have 
been cared for in more particular discussions, philosophical, histo- 
rical, or critical. 

Of strictly critical discussion there is little in these volumes, 
and that function has evidently been considered by the translator 
as secondary. But there is enough to expose him to severe hand- 
ling on the part of the Faculty. The professional scholars will 
hardly be satisfied either with the results or the method of Pro- 
fessor Jowett. He himself seems, if we are not deceived, to set 
his hand to that kind of work uneasily and reluctantly, to come to 
it'as late, and it'as quickly, as he can. It:has the 
a of having only forced upon him by the necessity 
of the case. Itds an inevitable necessity that, when one inscribes 
upon a titl the Dialogues of Plato, one should determine 
what are the Dialogues of Plato and what are not. Yet it is not 
till near the end of the fourth volume that Mr. Jowett can make up 
his mind to face this inevitable question, although uncomfortable 
suspicions have forced themselves upon him at an earlier stage, e.g. 
on occasion of introducing the “ Parmenides” in the third volume. 

We have said that neither Mr. Jowett’s results nor the argu- 
ments by which he supports them are likely to be received with 
— by the experts. His results may be shortly stated. 

he collected Bible, as transmitted by tradi- 
tion, first a en printed, contained forty-four dis- 
tinct pieces. Of this total number, however, eight pieces were 
always placed by themselves at the end ofthe book, as spocryphe, 
by universal consent. These eight pieces do not appear in 
fessor Jowett’s translation. Of the remaining thirty-six articles 
of which what Mr. Grote denominates the Platonic canon con- 
sists, Mr. Jowett rejects nine—namely, eight dialogues and the 
“Epistles.” This leaves twenty-seven dialogues, of which we 
are offered an English version, But Mr. Jowett will not affirm 
the genuineness of the whole twenty-seven. He has an apo- 
crypha of his own, which contains three dialogues—namely, 
Hippias Minor, Alcibiades I., and Menexenus. Shes by an exercise 
ef criticism, he reduces the Platonic canon from thirty-six pieces, 
at which it stood in Mr. Grote’s Plato (1865), to twenty-four. 
Mr. Jowett must expect to be called to account for this procedure. 
It is, to say the least, not a process which bears its own justifica- 
tion upon the face of it. Two critical processes there are which 
at once explain and defend themselves. We may receive without 
inquiry the “Plato” of tradition—the contents of the Aldine edi- 
tion from cover to cover, comprehending its thirty-six canonical, 
and its eight apocryphal, books in one corpus Platonicum. Myr. 
Grote stands ost alone among modern philologians in the 
adoption of this system. But it is a position which is quite im- 
preguable, as long as, like any other opinion, it is amere matter 
of obstinacy or adhesion. Had Mr. Grote been content with 
laying it down, it would have been impossible to refute him. 
In an unlucky moment he att ‘to prove ‘his assertion, and 
the whole strength of ‘his position was sacrificed. He allowed an 
argument to slip in to the effect that his — of this canon 
was due to its being traceable, in the last result, through the 
Alexandrian Museum to authenticating manuscripts in the Platonic 
school. This was a fatal admission. thin edge of the 
once gut in, all is lost. But Mr. Grote’s ‘position, without Mr. 
Grote’s reason, is a very sound one, especially for a translator. 
He may very fairly say, All discriminative theories hitherto ad- 
vanced have failed to establish themselves. There is no means 
now of ascending tothe fourth century 8.c. I offer a translation 
of the Platonic writings such as I find them, such as they have 
circulated in the pri books, and in the written books from 
which those pri books were taken. 


igh 
takes ‘the 


These two methods of treating the book called “ Plato” are not 
by any means equally easy, but they are equally intelligible ang 
unassailable. Professor Jowett, however, has not adopted either 
of them. He ventures upon a via media, more difficult to 
and very slippery. He rejects absolutely the Hpistles and eight 
Dialogues, and relegates three more to an apocrypha. Thus he 
evidently thinks nothing of the Platonic tradition, as he makes 
this vast inroad upon it with the weapons of criticism. But, on 
the other hand, he does not enforce rigid proof of Platonic author. 
ship, as he admits Philebus, Parmenides, Sophist, States 
Euthydemus, Lysis, Laches. The critics will be sure to ask what 
is the criterion of acceptance or rejection by which this result ig 
reached. And we can hardly expect that they will be satisfied 
with the scant reasons which ir. owett assigns for his procedure, 
Indeed his own language is very undecided, if not inconsistent, 
He will not draw an absolute line of demarcation between genuine 
and spurious writings of Plato. They fade off imperceptibly from 
one class to another. There may have been “ degrees of genuine 
ness in the dialogues themselves.” Like the works of some painters, 
they may be partly the composition of scholars, or they may have 
been the writings of some contemporary transierred to the more 
celebrated name of Plato. Mr. Jowett will not even exclude the 
a, that Hippias I. and Cleitophon may be genuine, though 
e has not admitted either into his translation. Yet he affirms 
that “not a sixteenth part of the writings that pass under the 
name of Plato can be fairly doubted ”; and, in another page, that 
“nine-tenths of all the writings which have ever been ascribed to 
Plato are undoubtedly genuine.” There lurksunder these utterances 
a fluctuation of thought, an indecision, which will offend that 
large class of critics who are afraid of nothing so much as of 
being thought to doubt of anything. We must venture on the 
suggestion that this indecision really belongs to the very essence 
of the critical faculty. It is merely ‘the state in which the 
on is kept in due subordination to the perceptions. A 
work of art can only be judged by an artist. The error lies im 
the attempt to produce the reasons of such a judgment. We 
confess to finding little satisfaction in Mr. Jowett’s critical reason- 
ings. But we attribute much more to his critical discernment, 
It is possible that he does not rely upon his own reasons, but that 
he has decided, as the vintage of wines is decided—by tasting, 
But this is a mode of deciding the grounds of which cannot be 
alleged in the court of criticism. Mr. Grote has rightly rejected 
any verdict founded on a claim to possess a “ Platonisches 
Gefiihl.” No man is entitled to dictate to others, or even to 
enter the lists of discussion, upon any such basis. Yet there is 
such a thing as a trained and cultivated perception, which can do 
what no inductive reasoning can do, It is such a cultivated per- 
ception, and not an inference, by which the pointer distinguishes 
“birds ” from larks, thrushes, finches, and other mere fowl. Yet 
his discrimination is infallible. But in critical reasoning you must 
not introduce the dicta of this infallible sense. You must prove. 
Now two of Professor Jowett’s canons of authenticity are 
“length,” and “ excellence.” Though these are separately enu- 
merated as distinct marks (z and 3), we presume they are to be 
taken conjointly as one mark, For “length ” by itself can har 
be supposed to prove anything. One advantage the test of len 
indeed has, that there can be no mistake about it. But when we 
come to excellence, the case is different. Who is to say what 
writing is “excellent”? There can be no two opinions about the 
“length” of Wordsworth’s Excursion; but Lord Byron, who was 
so painfully conscious of its length, was not equally alive to its 
excellence. Plato again is capable of length without excellence, 
on Mr. Jowett’s own showing. He says of the “ Laws” :— There 
isa oe inferiority in the ideas, plan, manners, and style. ... 
We find tautology, obscurity, self-sutiiciency, sermonizing, and rhe- 
torical declamation. Readers are unable to discover avy unity in the 
patched irregular structure. They observe in them bad imitations 
of thoughts better expressed in Plato’s writings.” Yet no reason~ 
able critic doubts the Platonic authorship of the “ Laws.” Excel- 
lence, therefore, is not an inseparable quality of Plato’s writing. 
It is true that the critical part of these volumes is very ® 
in amount, and, as it were, hid away inacorner. But its degree 
of importance as a feature of Mr. Jowett’s work is not to be 
measured by the space of print which it occupies. The mere 
exercise of the power of disfranchisement is in itself a marking 
characteristic of any book professing to deal with Plato, irrespec- 
tively of the extent to which the disfranchising power is exercised. 
But there is much more involved than a mere question of author 
ship, though that question is one which by itself excites a 
in no‘small degree. The critical question is intimately con 
with the philosophical. If we are to give any account of Plato's 
hilosophy, it is indispensable that we should first decide what 
ks we will treat as Plato’s writings. When the study of Plate 
was first revived in the fifteenth century, the Platonic academies 
found no difficulty in extracting from the Platonic volume a system 
which they called Platonism. They were conscious of no incon- 
sistencies or contradictions in the document of their faith, Not 
only “ Plato,’’ but all the remains of the school, Neo-Platonists m- 
cluded, offered to the enthusiasm of Ficinus but one homogeneous 
doctrine. It was not till the second revival of the study of Plate, 
more than three centuries later, that the facts became apparent 
first, that the Neo-Platonist books spoke a very different lane 
e from Plato; secondly, that within the cover of “Plato 
itself there was to be found no system, but a great variety of 
incompatible theories and speculations, To meet this undie 


tt 
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A translator, who is not bound also to be a critic 
i fairly take this ground. But if a translator 
H work of discrimination, if he professes that he is only going to 
translate for you the Dialogues of Plato, and to leave untouched 
: all those writings which are not Plato's, then we are not only 
entitled, but compelled, to exact from him conformity to the 
i binding rules of evidence, He must take each — separately 
i and establish its authenticity by direct external and internal proot. 
i The vague suggestion of possibilities is not scientific criticism. 
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puted fact Schleiermacher came forward (1804) with a view 
of Plato’s pitlooiphe: which was to allow for inconsistencies 
and divergencies. He did not give = systematic unity of 
theme and purpose, but he 6 ges is unity to be worked 
out in a successive series, and not in a simultaneous exposi- 
tion. He applied a chronological sequence to the Dialogues, 
and represented them as disclosing one and the same system, but 
obscurely and confusedly in youth, with more clearness and 
definiteness as Plato approached old age. But the latitude thus 
allowed for homannny, woe very soon found not to afford verge 
enough. Schleiermacher’s chronological progress gave way to 
Hermann’s doctrine of de ment. According to Hermann, 
Plato’s mind passed through four stages, successive, and sug- 
tive each of the next, but not uniform :—1. The Socratic stage 
of youthfal curiosity and ity. 2. The Hleatic. 3. The 
Pythagorean stage, where, like Comte, he added on a theology. 
4. The frozen period of old age and dogmatism. These four 
3 of intellectual rise, progress, and decay seemed capable of 
accounting for almost any amount of inconsistency and irrecon- 
cilability between the different: books of which the canon was 
composed. In the —- years that have elapsed since Hermann’s 
hypothesis wes advanced, the increasing —_ of Plato has tended 
more and more to bring to the surface, not only inconsistencies and 
contradictions of opinion too great to be accounted for by any 
doctrine of development, but what is much more, an entire want 
of any principle of unity or personal identity among the different 
compositions. Mr. Grote admits that it is impossible to resolve 
the diverse manifestations of the Platonic mind into one higher 
unity, or to predicate any common characteristic which shall be 
plicable at once to all the dialogues. The of this con- 
viction at last has compelled those critics who wish to havea 
“Platonic Philosophy” to a wholesale measure of disfranchise- 
ment. They cut out at once all the dialogues which contain 
usconformable matter, and, confining themselves to nine dialogues 
(or thereabouts), profess themselves to be able out of these to give 
a connected account of Plato’s philosophical opinions. 

We now come to Professor Jowett’s volumes to ask how he 
deals with the question, Had Plato a philosophical system ? or 
rather has Plato embodied in his dialogues a philosophical system 
in such a way that we can, even approximately, get it out of 
them, and reduce it toa doctrine? It is true that this problem 
is not explicitly proposed for solution in Mr. Jowett’s pages. And 
we cannot complain that we do not find its solution in a work 
which professes only to be the Dialogues of Plato in English. 
But the elegantly written introductions to each dialogue contain 
in almost every i besides an account of oe something 
of its contents. We cannot gather 
from these Jowett has or hale 
opinion on this point. He habitually speaks to’s_philo- 
sophy, Plato’s views, belief; “the rest. of his 
system.” He speaks (ii. 458) of distinguishing between “ the 
serious thoughts of Plato, and his passing fancies.” Mr. Jowett 
nowhere sets out the Platonic philosophy in a doctrinal com- 
pendium, but he seems throughout to imply its existence. On 
the other hand, he recognises without hesitation, not only the 
dramatic element, but the dramatic character of these composi- 
tions. They have not only “ the beauty of poetry, but also the 
freedom of conversation.” They are “ dramatic sketches of an 
argument,” where no conclusion is arrived at, and which do not 
tend to some clearly defined end. He candidly admits that 
@g. the conclusion of the Parmenides—are purposeless, if not 
utterly sang gp And. though he is constantly i 
the existence the philosophy of Plato, or, more commonly, 
of “the spirit of Plato,” yet, whenever what the geologists 
call “a fault,” or unconformable stratum of opinion occurs, 
we meet the suggestion that “ Plato is a dramatic writer, 
Whose real opinions cannot be assumed to be those which he 
puts into the mouth of Socrates, or any other speaker who 
=r to have the best. of the argument.” In other places 

impersonality of Plato is restricted to a few out of the 
whole number of Dialogues. “In the Timzeus, as in the Cratylus 
and Parmenides, we are uncertain whether Plato is expressing his 
own opinions, or appropriating, and. gs improving, the philo- 
sophieal speculations of others.” m we relapse again into 
ascribing both sides of a contradiction to Plato, and aceounting for 
them on the ground of his “want. of power to harmonize the 
results of his dialectics.” But the most distinct renunciation of 
the sponetbalig of Plato occurs in connexion with a mention of 
Aristotle’s criticism. For it might be urged that we have at least 
the authority of Aristotle in regarding Plato's Dialogues as an ex- 
position of nism, Mr, Jowett replies that there Aristotle is 
wrong :—“ In his criticism on the position of the lower classes (in 
the Republic) Aristotle does not. perceive that the poetical creation 
em the air, © adh and cannot be divided by the shafts 

ic” Gi. 3 

An indistincinessot conception on this leading point, an indefinite- 
ness which Mr. Jowett not only allows himself, but seems 
to cherish, pervades these introductions to the Dialogues, They 
are fascinating reading, but. the impression they create is one of 
mirage, There is, and there is not, a Plato; the Dialogues are, 
and they are not,a repertory of Plato’s opinions. It seema to us 
that in this matter no via media is possible. It is with the 
Platonic writings as it is with the Homeric poems. Hither the 

and Odyssey are history or fiction. If they are history, we are 


Rot at liberty to reject those statements which do not square with 


fact as “ poetical only.” If the poems are fiction, we must renounce 
the attempt to construct an historical siege of Troy upon their 
basis. So there are but two possible modes of treating the 
Platonic compositions, We may treat them as serious ex- 
positions of a philosophical system in a dialectical form. Or 
we may re them as dramatic creations, where the amuse- 
ment consists in watching the intellectual feats of the dramatis 
persone in tossing to and fro the ball of philosophical 
speculation. The first of these alternatives has been generally 
selected by German writers since Schleiermacher. 
been toiling for many to construct a 
out of his Dialogues. brieks out of 
moonbeams. No “results” can be on that system. 
Mr. Jowett is much nearer the truth the wooden-headed 
German critics who persist in the endeavour to extraet a doctrine 
or acreed out of words which were put together with no such 
view. He is aware that what we have before us is the play of 
mind ; not philosophy, but philosophy in the making. Hence the 
little regard which he pays to the voluminous lucubrations on 
Plato which have appeared in Germany. For though he names 
some of them in his preface, very little reference to them is to be 
found in the body of the work. He has preferred’ to approach the 
inals with a fresh mind, and to endeavour to see for him- 
é Something perhaps has been lost by foregoing the exhaus- 
tive learning of the German commentators. ‘Where a speculation 
is —— in the Dialogues, it is an interesting pursuit to trace 
it into the Greek philosophical foretime, and forwards 
into later literature. Here Mr, Jowett ight possibly have 
derived assistance from Ueberweg (why does Mr, Jowett call him 
Uberweg?) or Zeller. But learning is abundant in German Pla- 
tonic criticism, while sesthetic perception is rare. Mr. Jowett has 
probably gained in originality more than he has lost in the com- 
ae neglect of the critical researches of his ecessors, He 
as brought to the study of Plato an understan cultivated to 
subtlety, and a taste ed almost to fastidiousness. These gifts 
have enabled him to bm ye the peculiar phase of crude 
imaginings precedi e era of scientifie induction, of which 
phase Plato is the immortal eo Whether a genera- 
tion which has untold wealth of knowledge, solid and real, within 
its reach, will care to give much of its time to the unsubstantial 
cloud-built fancies of which Mr. Jowett has made“himself the 
interpreter is a question which we cannot pretend to be able to 
answer. 
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ANTEROS:* 
WE ought, we suppose, to regard this as a highly moral work, 
for there is fa ita deal of phe love to other 
men’s wives, yet by the end of the third yolume at all events vice 
is punished, and virtue, if suffering, is nevertheless triumphant. It 
is, fortunately for sound morality, a much more dangerous. matter 
now-a-days to break through the Seventh © ment than it 
was in the days when Dryden and Congreve wrote. Any reader of 
fiction who now ventures to violate it knows that certain death awaits 
him whenever as much time shall have elapsed as is fairly in- 
cluded in three volumes, It is difficult to understand, i 
when we remember that duelling is abolished, why sin should be 
so much more deadly than it was a hundred and fifty years 8 ago. 
Such however is undoubtedly the case, if our authors ly 
describe, as they pretend to do, human nature. The entire credit 
of this visiting of sin with punishment is not due to the novelists 
of the mt. day, though they have. carried it' to a most re- 
height. Even Fielding found it ‘to throw 
that young scapegrace Tom Jones into Newgate bor 
or so, though he did marry him to the the 
day after was set free. Searcely any 
however, would have ventured on such a marriage.as that. Our 
sense of propriety receives a shock when we reflect that less than 
six. elapsed from the day when Tom. was driven away from 
Mr. Allworthy’s house to the day when he received Sophia's hand. 
be po ero who ia so short a space of time permitted him- 
self the same freedoms as Fielding’s hero would most ae | 
have killed off himself and most likely his Sophia too. Wesh 
much: like, if we had time, so to alter to suit it to 
the taste of the present day. For Master Tom himself we should 
some of our finest writing. We might perhaps plunge 
there. is. @ certain coarseness in that 
which scareely harmonizes with our modern. theory of atonement. 
Once there, however, he would naturally catch the gaol-fever, 
fiting a the admonitions of the Ordinary. 80 
ild, would make a most penitent. ending. Sophia 
would hasten to his bedside, and be with him in the twenty or thirty 
which he would take in dying. When he-was once fai 
end. beried in the country churehyard we should. be. p 
what to do with the heroine. There are no doubt countless prece- 
dents for killing her off too, and for those whovare of a funereal 
turn of mind that perhaps might be the best. course to take, In 
that case poor old Squire Western would. sell his hunters, tum 
teetotaller, never swear again, and. at last. die: of acold ca 
when wandering in the we round about her grave. 
taste of the present age wo be. more suited, however, if 
Sophia were to remain unmarried, a blessing to all the sick and 


* Anteros, A Novel. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 3 vols. 


London :. Chapman & Hall. 1871. 
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‘poor in the neighbourhood, and an example of filial duty to a 
peevish and drunken old father. es 
Happily for Tom Jones he lived in an when, how- 
ever severely the law visited crime, moral offences were still 
treated with leniency, and typhus fever had not yet be 
to discriminate between the virtuous and the profligate. e 
might have expected that now, when in the third volume 
punishment so certainly awaits sin, the first and second volumes 
would show considerable amendment of life. Such, unfortu- 
nately, is not the case. In the fashionable world, if we are 
to rely on our novelists, young men are as profligate as ever, and 
scarcely atone for the evil of their lives by the moral that they 
point at their end. Though it is undoubtedly a certain satisfac- 
tion that the Seventh Commandment should by the close of the 
book be majestically vindicated, yet our authors would confer a 
ter benefit on society if they were to go one step further, and, 
instead of punishing their hero for the breach of it, would allow 
him not even to be tempted to break it. However moral may be 
the ending, and however severe may be the punishment, the world 
would surely be the gainer if it were kept in ignorance of the 
lives of its adulterers and adulteresses. The belief seems to be too 
common that the end is everything, whether in an immoral life or 
an immoral book. As for ourselves, we look on the repentance 
of a death-bed with misgiving, and on the repentance of a last 
chapter with contempt. High up in English society it may, 
for all we know, be the case that the marriage vow meets 
with scant respect. But, if one part of society is more or less 
rotten, we should say, leave it alone in its rottenness. The re- 
ports of the Divorce Court are surely sufficient, and there is 
no need for the novelist to help to spread abroad the evil. 
After all, how small a portion of society is thus tainted! Not 
many of us can lead the idle life of the fed horses of the 
prophet. Loose as Fielding’s novels are in some respects, it 
is worthy of notice that he ever treats a man who corrupts in- 
nocence as he ought to be treated, and holds him up as an 
utter scoundrel. Profligate as Tom Jones was, his was not the 
fligacy of Arthur Donnithorne in Adam Bede, or of Caryl Glynne 
in the novel before us. We do not hold up the life of that young 
gentleman as the best of reading, but we are not sure that Field- 
’s “carrion,” as Charlotte Bronté called it, is not quite as 
wholesome meat as any of our modern seduction novels. At 
all events the bad women he introduces us to are bad already. He 
never set himself the task of writing the decline and fall of inno- 
cence, nor introduced to his readers women whose slips in virtue 
were owing rather to circumstance than to their own viciousness. 
It is in this prolonged history of temptation that the mischief 
really lies, It is not wholesome to read how through the vagy 
= of three volumes a married woman was tempted till she fell. 
either is the unwholésomeness much cured by the sudden end 
that befell her lover, or by the desolate life of penitence that she 
herself lived. No doubt we should not judge the failings of others 
too harshly, but that lesson was taught to the world thoroughly and 
simply in the history of the woman who was taken in adultery. 
There was no need of three volumes to show how she was tempted, 
nor were the circumstances of the case set forth at length. Is 
there any necessity to expand that simple story beyond even the 
expanding power of the most wordy of parsons, and thus to swell 
out that briefest of lessons P— 
For I suppose she will have to appear, like the rest of us, in a certain 
Court where there will be no pleading of privilege; and it remains to be 


seen how she will then fare. 

That day will witness some strange surprises, no doubt ; but on these 
does it become us to te, to whom even the written Apocalypse is an 
unfathomed mystery 

Yet this much do I believe. 

When, amongst those who have sinned open-eyed, Lena is arraigned, there 
will be sorrow, rather than triumph, on one spirit’s face; and if his voice 
may not be heard on her behalf, Ralph Atherstone will keep silence, there— 
as here, 

Our author would have done well if he had anticipated Lord Ather- 
stone, and had also kept silence here. The world — easily 
have this complicated history of intrigue. While he was, 
however slightly, raising the curtain that separates us from the 
other world, he might have told us a little of the accusation that 
awaits all the other lovers when they are arraigned. If Lord 
Atherstone’s spirit was so indulgent to his wife, who encouraged 
one man and ran off with another, how would he and the spirits 
in general treat Caryl Glynne, who made love to one married 
woman and ran off with another? What treatment would Cissy 
Devereux meet with, who with her husband’s knowledge and 
even approval had a kind of lover in Major Colville, and only did 
not run away with Caryl because Caryl would not run awa 
with her? How would Arthur Corbett, the banker, be treated, 
who was as anxious to run away with Lad Atherstone as 
Lady Atherstone was to run away with Caryl? Happily for 
them the characters in these intrigues take warning 
at the awful suddenness of the deadly fever that sweeps off the 
guilty Caryl, and become henceforth models of domestic virtue. 
erhaps, however, there is not so much merit in this as at first 
ight a when we reflect that now that Caryl was buried 
Cissy could not easily run away with him, and that, as for Arthur, 
he only gave up all hope of running away with Lady Atherstone 
when she had run away with some one else. Nevertheless it is 
some comfort to know that “perchance here, too, there sprang up 
@ good crop, where there had been sown worse than tares.” 
At one time, indeed, the characters in the story become almost 


hopelessly bad, and the only chance of a moral ending for 

them lies in the circumstance that 
are in love with one of the women, and two of the women ip 
love with one of the men. Well, indeed, at the close of the second 
volume does the author address the following warning to Cissy, 
though we are afraid, from what we have seen of that young 
lady’s character, that she would have burst into laughter at the 
fineness of the language in which it is conveyed :-— 

Too near, Cissy—much too near thecrater, now. The smoke ahead curtg 
no longer in white playful waves, but rolls lurid with the reek of the nether 
fires; and the crust that your delicate feet are pressing is scarce thick 
enough to cover the scalding ooze. 

It is a great pity that our author cannot find something bet; 
to pike od these varied excursions over “ the scalding be 
Much as we dislike the subject he selects, we do not find it at al] 
improved by the slang of the hunting-field with which he adorns 
it. Surely in Guy Livingstone he had given the world sufficient 
proof that, if he was not himself a contributor to a sporting jour- 
nal, he could at all events talk like Bell’s Life. Surely it is not 
necessary, in writing of huntemen, to write like a huntsman, 
this matter, as ull as in morality, he might take example by 
Fielding, who, fond as he is of describing hunting squires, never 
condescends to form his style on theirs. At all events it seems an 
odd mixture when. we have a story with such a classical title ag 
Anteros containing such expressions as “ jumping powder,” “ welter 
weight,” “a hard,” “a chop,” &c. If we might suggest a change 
of title for that second edition which a book of such doubtful 
morality is sure to reach, we think the author could not do better 
than quote himself, instead of, to the confusion of his readers, 
raking up the ancient mythology. What would he say to The 
Bruising Baron; or, Wives and Lovers in a Loamshire Hard? 
The class of readers whom he is likely to attract would make 
much more out of such a title as that than out of Anteros, even 
if they had Lempriére at their elbow. But why cannot he forget 
for once adultery and hunting, and turn the power he un- 
—— ossesses to the composition of a novel where the 
women shall be ignorant of vice, and the men of slang? Perhaps, 
however, that is asking too sudden a reformation. Yet it would 
not be unreasonable to request that, in his next novel, he should 
try to alter for the better the relative peice of saints and 
sinners. In the story before us, out of the four principal married 
couples that are introduced, only one could be pronounced blame- 
less. And even in this exemplary couple the husband had floating 
“ before his eyes visions of confidential causeries, indulgent glances, 
and sympathetic smiles, the sweetness of which—in all innocence, 
be it understood—he could better savour alone ”; while the wife, 
though she strictly observed her marriage vow, was in all other 
respects by far the worst — in the story. Let our author 
then try to shake off his bad company by degrees, and in his 
moderation be content, in his next volume, with only one pair of 
guilty lovers. In time we may hope to see him write a novel 
which, while it will be as readable as Anteros, will at the same 
time be fit to be read aloud. 


MISS STEPHEN ON SISTERHOODS.* 


hs is remarkable, considering what rapid progress Sisterhoods 
have lately made in England, that the inquiry whether they 
really supply the best attainable organization for works of charity 
should not have been undertaken sooner. So far as we know, how- 
ever, Miss Stephen’s book on The Service of the Poor is the first seri- 
ous attempt that has been made to answer this question. Sister- 
hoods have had friends and enemies in abundance, but for the most 
part they have been defended by the one and attacked by the other 
on grounds quite independent of their adaptation to their professed 
object. iss Stephen has not excluded other aspects of the 
subject from consideration, but she has given this one the promi- 
nent place in her investigations. Assuming, as she rightly claims 
the liberty to do, that “‘some kind of organization is we nace for 

roviding a supply of trained women for works of charity and for 
Mossting them when trained in the performance of such works,” 
she sets herself to determine “ whether associations for this pur- 
pose should be organized upon a religious or a secular basis ”—the 
terms religious and secular being applied according as the works 
done by the association are regarded as ultimate ends, or merely 
as means to the “ spiritual benefit of the performer or of the object 
of such works.” ‘The question whether sisterhoods or secular in- 
stitutions best promote works of charity, regarded as ends in them- 
selves, is considered as it affects the interests of the poor, the 
interests of the women employed in their service, and the interests 
of society at large. The question whether Sisterhoods do or do 
not promote the spiritual benefit either of the poor or of the sisters 
themselves. is then investigated, though only so far as to show 
that the choice between religious and secular institutions re 
depends on “our belief respecting some of the deepest and most” 
important questions upon which religion can be divided.” 

he wants of the poor, so far as they can be relieved by reli- 

gious or secular associations, resolve themselves into teaching, 
nursing, and the administration of relief, the first two being wants 
shared with the rich. Teaching is so little in the hands of asso- 


* The Service of the Poor. Being an Inquiry into the Reasons for and 
against the Establishment of Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes, 
with especial reference to Nursing. By Caroline Emilia Stephen. Londwn; 
Macmillan & Co. 1871- 
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ciations of either kind, that it does not come within the scope of 
Miss Stephen’s inquiry. As to nursing, the rival systems seem 
to ensure an amount of technical skill. Proficiency of this 
kind is the result of hospital practice, and the associations which 
pave possession of the hospitals, be they religious or secular, will 
alone possess it. The claim to superior fitness for the work of 
nursing usually advanced on behalf of members of sisterhoods rests 
on the higher moral guarantees which it is alleged they possess. 
Miss Stephen examines this claim minutely, and her ‘conclusion 
js that it is invalid, because it assumes, first, that the virtues 
demanded by nursing—temperance, honesty, chastity, gentleness, 

ience—are inseparably connected with religion; and, secondly, 
that religion is an especial possession of sisterhoods. There can 
be no doubt that a high standard of professional honour will go 
far to secure efficient nursing, whether the service be paid or 
unpaid, whether it be rendered as work or as charity. The best 
and highest services done to mankind are paid. The most disin- 
te Minister of State, the most self-sacrificing parish priest, 
is in the strictest sense of the word a hireling. The one draws a 
salary from the public purse, the other from the revenues of the 
Church. It is quite true, again, that the absence of direct pay- 
ment which is the rule of sisterhoods only secures disinterestedness 
so long as admission into them is restricted to women possessing 
some independent means. In England at present the maj “¢ | of 
members of sisterhoods probably belong to this class, but Miss 
Stephen is inclined to believe that in France “the women who 
form the bulk of the great charitable orders are mostly of about 
the rank of domestic servants ;” and the Kaiserswerth deaconesses 
are stated, on the authority of Dr. Howson, to belong to the same 

e. In these cases, therefore, the services rendered cannot 
age unpaid. The peyment takes the form of a provision 
for life. But, given that the motive which draws a woman into 
asisterhood is religious and not professional—given, that is, that 
she accepts nursing merely as one form of a life of religious 
devotion to the wants of others, and not merely as an honourable 
calling for which she feels an inclination—it does seem to us that 
sisterhoods offer a degree of security against the collateral tempta- 
tions of nursing which is not provided bysecularassociations. There 
are two classes of temptations mentioned by Miss Stephen to 
which this ially applies—the “ ineradicable among 
patients to offer fees, and the opportunities for impropriety arising 
out of constant and familiar association with men. No doubt, 
unless these temptations are resisted, really conscientious nursi 
will not be secured in the long run, but it does not at all follow 
that to yield to them would be incompatible with conscientious 
nursing in any particular case. A woman might conceivably do 
her duty by a poor patient, and yet take money from a rich one; 
she might be zealous in her attendance in the wards, and yet not 
be above an intrigue with a medical student in her n 
intervals of leisure. Membership of a sisterhood affords a 
presumption that the nurse is protected against these ers by 
a better armour than professional feeling can be expected to be 
where it is not necessarily quickened by conscious connexion 
with professional shortcomings. Again, it is an advantage of 
secular over religious Associations—an advantage which Miss 
Stephen thinks of great moment—that the service is not under- 
taken for life. But then this very fact gives a value to the 
gifts that may in time grow into a resource for old age, and to the 
associations that may possibly lead to marriage, which has no 
counte in the case of members of a religious society from 
which there is practically no retirement. 

Under the head of relief Miss Stephen includes all systematic 
visiting of the poor, whether its object be the distribution of gifts 
or loans, the exercise of moral or spiritual influence, or the esta- 
blishment of a medium of communication between different classes 
of society. The last of these ends she regards as the most impor- 
tant because the most practicable. Almsgiving is more and more 
coming to be viewed as a doubtful kindness, and religious visiting 
is open to the great objection that while the rich stand in just as 
much real need of it as the poor, it is only the poor who are visited. 
But the gore ote! increased communication are weighted 
with no counter cing drawbacks. It tends to make the 
ladies who visit better acquainted with the circumstances of 
their poor neighbours, and to give the poor a pledge of the 
interest felt in their behalf by those who are better off. “The 
repeal of an unjust law,” as Miss Stephen truly says, “ will re- 
move more misery in the long run than the binding up of thousands 
of wounds; and a woman who can interpret to her husband the 
hardships under which poor people are suffering from remediable 
causes may help them more effectually in her own drawing-room 
than one who spends days and nights going from one fever-nest to 
another to alleviations to individuals.” But from this sort 
of visiting members of sisterhoods are necessarily shut out by that 

tion of class distinctions which, from other points of view, 
constitutes one of the chief merits of their position. 

The chapter entitled “The Interests of Charitable Women” is 
& very able examination, from an unfavourable point of view, of the 
Motives which attract women into sisterhoods. They offer, in the 
first place, relief from irresolution, and that protection against 


entered into with others. But women purchase this freedom, 
Miss Stephen maintains, by the loss of the discipline of family 
life and of the most precious of all educations, that of daily 

y their male, 
certainly needs more 


Telations and friends, 


qualification than it has received from Mies Stephen. It is not 
every woman who has male relations of this intellectual value. 
A girl’s father and brothers may be quite as weak and quite as 
narrow as herself, and in that case any checks they may im 
on her enthusiasm will have merely the effect of irritating her, 
and thereby of stereotyping the faults which usually accompany 
aio excitement. Another motive often assigned for liking to 
work in a sisterhood is the protection afforded by the dress of 
religious orders from annoyances in the course of visiting the poor. 
Miss Stephen, after pointing out that this end may be secured 
“to a considerable if not quite equal extent by the adoption of 
any kind of uniform or outward token of real business,” goes on 
to say with much shrewdness, that what ladies do care for in 
sisterhood life is “the guarantee which it is supposed to 
afford as to the character and manners of their associates 
in work.” In England, at all events as regards Anglican 
sisterhoods, this pr ecg is afforded almost universally; 
but the case is different on the Continent, and can hardly 
fail to become so even in this country, if sisterhoods become 
very general. The want of a home is the inducement which 
weighs with many women, and Miss Stephen admits that in this 
t sisterhoods have more claim to sympathy than in any 
other. “But unfortunately,” she adds, “it rarely happens that 
the are very efficient people. such @ 
struggling world as this capable le are pretty soon pro- 
vided both with homes and with work.” The real gist of iss 
Stephen’s argument against sisterhoods is contained in the cha 
ter which deals with the theological questions involved. Her 
object is to show that the choice between religious and secular 
institutions ought to be determined by our attitude towards 
the theological theories upon which the system of religious sister- 
hoods is justified, and that those who, like herself, believe those 
theories to be erroneous have no business to play into the hands 
of those from whom they really differ “ through indolence, or care- 
lessness, or a hasty enthusiasm.” In other words, she would have 
the managers of hospitals, and of all public institutions in which 
members of sisterhoods may be employed, give the preference to 
secular associations, unless they have satisfied themselves that 
they share in the a convictions of which sisterhoods are 
the practical result. e are satisfied that this advice rests on a 
false estimate of the vitality of the convictions referred to. If 
the managers of a hospital had the power of determining whether 
the charitable energy of religious women should take the direc- 
tion of entering a sisterhood or entering a secular association 
such as the Institution for Nurses at Liverpool, Miss Stephen 
would have made good her point. But as a matter of fact 
their power is limited to determining whether the members of 
sisterhoods shall be ae se in nursing the sick in public hos- 
pitals, or shall be compelled to found inferior hospitals to be 
managed by themselves, or shall substitute some other form of 
what is called the religious life for the active form which is 
now most popular with them. If public institutions were closed 
against sisterhoods, as they would be if Miss Stephen had the 
control of them, we do not believe that the number of sisters 
would be appreciably diminished. All that would happen would 
be that a large amount of religious energy which now finds an 
outlet in charitable labours would either remain useless, or 
be wasted in creating new institutions, and thus increasi 
that element of competition which is already mischievously 
rominent in benevolent. undertaki We recommend Miss 
tephen’s book to all who are thinking of entering sister- 
hoods, and still more to all who are e in the conduct 
of them. They will find in it much that deserves consi- 
deration, much from which, if they will honestly apply it, 
they cannot fail to derive profit. But we cannot agree with the 
conclusion to which she wishes to lead the one blic, and we 
are sure that she would find the end she at heart injured 
by any general adoption of her advice. 


THE CAPITAL OF EAST-ANGLIA.* 


E have no reason to think that Mr. A. Leigh Hunt of 

Thetford has ever read the Ecclesiastical History of Nor- 
mandy by Orderic the Englishman, known in religion as Vitalis. 
A certain likeness therefore which we fancy that we have noticed 
between the two writers is most likely the result of accident. 
Orderic was one of the best-di men that ever lived, yet he 
had a certain tendency to twaddle, and his notions of historical 
arrangement were peculiar. Wher he had got you on some way 
into the reign of Duke William, he would stop to give a list, not 
only of the Archbishops of Rouen, which had something to do 
with the matter in pond, but of Frag yen Emperors or the 
Ju of Israel. Mr. Hunt, in the like up, up, u 
down, down, backw and forwards roun 
round, through all things which have anything to do with the 
town of Thetford and many things which have nothing to do with 
it. Our brain has got dizzy with trying to Hunt’s 
principle of arrangement or non-arrangement, and all that we can 
ae a vague impression that the earliest things are put 


* The i the Ancient Kingdom of East-Anglia, “ The Mighty 
Bo Town 0 etfo. its Antiquities in Nor, Suffolk. 

A Hant.” London A.G. Dennant. 1872 
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somewhere about the middle of the book. It was certainly about 
the middle that we lighted on some pages on pre-historic matters 
which, to confess the truth, hindered us from shutting up the book 
in despair, and thereby doing the author a certain injustice. The 
mind of the genuine local antiquary is a phenomenon worthy of 
an almost microseopic study. It is always a chance whether he 
knows anything of recent or scientific researches or not. Asarule 
he sticks to his county history and books of that kind, which are 
to him a sort of Koran. Tf he is of a somewhat higher he 
transcribes local documents and collects local facts, which, for 
want of any comparative method, are of no use in his own hands, 
but which are often of great use in the hands of somebody else. But 
it is all a matter of haphazard whether he ever comes, either in the 
flesh or in print, across any of those persons who could make some 
use of his rota, if he has got any, or could teach him how to find 
them, if he has got none. Now, in the course of Mr. Hunt’s in- 
quiries, it happened that Mr. Greenwell came into that part of the 
world, and so Mr. Hunt got put upto a thing or two about that 
class of East-Anglian — which come under the head of 
things under the earth. e therefore geta page or two about 
Mr. Greenwell’s diggings from which it is easy to learn something. 
In the other parts of his work Mr. Hunt was not solucky; he seems 
never to have come across any helper in other departments 
at all of the same class as Mr. Greenwell in his department. At 
the very end indeed he comes across a description of Thetford 
Priory church, by Mr. Harrod, an East-Anglian antiquary of a 
much higher stamp than himself; but, beyond these providential 
— of Mr. Greenwell and Mr. , Mr. Hunt goes 
blundering on in the track of authorities which might have 
satisfied his great-grandfather. And the funniest thing of all is 
that writers of this sort seem always to think that the real 
heme | needs patronizing and patting on the back, while we are 
supposed to know all about or antiquated nobodies. Thus 
Mr. Hunt thinks it needful to introduce Mr. Greenwell in a 
complimentary strain ; but when we find ourselves in the middle 
of an extract from “Martin” about “ Ancient Britons,” and 
when we are speculating whether it can possibly be M. Henri 
Martin, we find out that it is some unknown local Martin, whom 
Mr. Hunt assumes that everybody will know all about. So Mr. 
Hunt Imew nothing of what Mr. Harrod, a living in the 
same — had written about the Priory of Mr. Hunt’s own 
town; he did not find Mr. Harrod out till he had finished his 
text, and so he could use him only in his A dix. So, in the 
Greenwell episode of the book, Mr. Hunt, under Mr. Greenwell’s 
teaching, learned the name of Dr. Guest, but he puts him along- 
side of Dr. Stukeley. That, om the particular point discussed, 
the meaning of the name Grims Dyke, it is just possible that 
Stukeley was right, and—we speak it with fear and trembli 
that Dr. Guest may be wrong, is a funny accident, and nothing 
more. 

At times however, bya process not uncommon among writers of 
his class, Mr. Hunt gets so learned that we are quite unable to 
follow him. Take for instance the following passage, a passage 
which Mr. Hunt values so much that he inserts it with a few 
verbal changes twice over, once in the text and again in the 
appendix :— 

The name Sitomagus, the earliest known to have been given to Thetford, 
and which is commonly supposed to be of Roman origin, would appear to 
have been used by our aneestors long before the invasion and occupation of 
the city of Thetford by those daring colonists. Plot, who went further into 
this inquiry than probably any other etymologist, gives a much earlier 
origin to thename. Armius Viterbiensis, White, and Count Palatine sup- 

ed that all names of towns ending in magus or magnum were so named 

Magus, a Celtic king, whose father, Samothes, first taught the western 
vations to build houses and cities. Isius Pontanus derives it from a — 
ocum, 
poh, Becanus and Skinner sup 
that 


the cities they built here as their native cities had; and he quotes the 
following well-known passage from Casar’s Commentaries, in support. of this 
view. 

At the name of Casar we begin to breathe mora freely, as having 
got back into a land of articulate-speakingmen. fzsar we know 
something about, though we cannot grapple with such refe- 


Grop. Becani Gallicor. lib, i. p.21. In Etymologico Onomastico, in verbo. 
Nor must we forget another note which assures us that “ Plot 
unded his opinion upon the many other words common to the 
estern nations, which have the same Celtic origin.” 
But, leaving our great-grandfather Ashkenaz, common parent of 
Gauls and Germans, we must have one word about Sitomagus and 
Divus Julius. Mr. Hunt tells us more than once that the great 


Dictator himself came into East Anglia, an opinion which we had 
thought was peculiar to Mr. Surtees, but which Mr. Hunt seems 
to have come to » by quite independent process of his own, ag 
he does not quote Mr. Surtees, and says nothing about any landing 
atCromer. Possibly, however, something of the kind lurks in the 
following passage :— 

Julius Cesar has recorded, in his Commentaries, some important ang in 
teresting facts bearing upon the condition in which he found the country, 
and the people who inhabited it, whom he, of course, describes as “ barba. 
rians,” that being the common appellation the Romans conferred upon all 
nations not yet ee integral part of the great Roman Empire, [p 
spite of this assertion, however, he goes on to state that he found Sito 
to be a large and important city and the capital of the Iceni. He also shows 
that they were a brave and resolute people, for when he attempted to invade 
puted every in against hi ions, and even fought bra 
prevent their wily 
And just before we read :-— 

We have the testimony of Cesar himself, that Sitomagus was an impor. 
tant city on his arrival in Britain ; and it is marked as the only place 
importance in East Anglia, on the ancient maps of the Roman i 
published by Peutinger, the Roman geographer. 


We do not know whether Mr. Hunt thinks that Peutinger was g 
Roman geographer contemporary with Cesar, but the former of our 
two extracts does look very much as if Mr. Hunt thought that 
Czesar landed somewhere in the parts of the Iceni. But the odd 
thing is that in our copies of Czsar’s Commentaries—perhaps the 
Fast-Anglian editions may be different—we cannot find one word 
about Si or about the Iceni. And, after all, the th 
which fixes Sitomagus at Thetford is only one theory among 
several. One more extract we must make about Sitomagus :— 
Martin then ventures an etymology of his own, and asks, “Why may we 
not suppose Sit and Thet to be a contraction of civitas and magus, from 
Meyac, magnus, g.d., a great city, as this was in comparison with any other 
in this part of England ? ”—a derivation now generally accepted. 


This we su explains the passage in the title-page which 
uzzled us ast “the Mighty City in the Hast” Mr. 
unt’s own powers of etymology may be guessed by the fact that 

he fancies that the name “ Castle Hill,” borne by a hill at Thet- 

ford, is a corruption of “ Celtic Hill”—a theory which certainly 
takes for granted that the first East-Anglian settlers were more 
skilled in scientific ethnology than we should have thought at all 


likely. 

Waiters of this class commonly think it their duty to turn the 
history of the place of which they write into a general history of 
England or of the world. Of course the main value of local hig- 
tory is when it is treated as a contribution to general history, 
But here comes the main difficulty of local history altogether, 
Looked at as a contribution to general history, there is hardly any 
place whose history does not deserve to be written. The evil is 
that it can be so written only by one who is capable of writi 

neral history, and one who is capable of writing gen 
Risto ry will not often stoop to write local history. But it 
is frightful when the local plodder, who can hardly un- 
derstand the — facts in the history of his own town, 
takes upon himself, as he almost always does, to usher them 
in with a oa narrative or disquisition. This Mr. Hunt does 
at great length; but we have seen the same thing done 9 
often that we spare ourselves any summary or criticism on his 
sketch of Early English history. Our readers can guess the kind 
of thing which is likely to come from one who thinks that 
“Castle Hill” is a corruption of “Celtic Hill,” and who, while 
solemnly quoting Isius Pontanus and Goropius Becanus, fancies 
that Cassar says something about Sitomagus and the Iceni. On 
these occasions we are sometimes tempted to take a leap over 
several centuries. Whenever we see a Chronological Table, we at 
once make a rush for the sixteenth century, as we cannot afford to 
lose any chance of finding out the date of the Reformation. Now 
Mr. Hunt has a most elaborate Chronological Table, beginning with 
B.C, 1000 and going ‘on to A.D. 1869; in other words, ranging 
from “ Pre-historic Times,” “ sometimes called ‘ the stone age,’ ” to 
the election of Major Marsham as Mayor of Thetford. We looked, 
as we said, specially to the time dating somewhat more than 
three hundred years before the last recorded event. Still one 
thing stopped us on the way, namely the extraordinary promi- 
nence given to the year Zero, ornothing. The year A.D.—A.D. pure 
and, simple—seems to possess the importance of a hundred common 
years. At least under that year are entered events fifty years 
earlier and fifty years later. We cannot resist copying the passage, 
premising that the picture of the “few colonists and consuls” is 
quite beyond us:— 

A.D. At the commencement of our era the Romans may be said to have 
reached the pinnacle of their power and fame, when they held in subjection 
all the more important cities of the world ; and they now again turned 
their attention to Britain, in which they had only left a few colonists and 
consuls fifty years before, whom the Britons had contrived to keep within 
their own camps and settlements by force of superior numbers. The appeals 
of the Roman colonists, however, were at length listened to by Im 

and an army was despatched on its way to the British Islands in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius, under able generals, and they commenced 
their campaign in Britain in the spring of a.p. 51. 
We hasten on and find that, exactly 1500 years after the great 
and nameless year, “ the Reformation agitation began in England.” 
There is perhaps some difference which we do not catch between 
“the Reformation agitation” and “the Reformation” itself; 
otherwise we can only say that 1500 is a date quite new to us 


= derived from a Celtic source. His arguments against its supposed 
oman derivation or origin are, that “had the termination (magus) been 
bom in by them, or at all used by them before their coming this way, we | 
should certainly have had towns in the heart of Italy of the same name in | 
plenty, whereas we find but two, and those in Gallia Italica, that ever | 
enjoyed it.” On the contrary, inGermany he found nine, in France seven, 
and in Britain three. ‘All these towns are situated upon rivers at their most 
fordable parts, and were generally well fortified with earthworks. Hence, 
Plot infers, first, that the people of Gaul and Germany and Britain had a 
common origin ; that they ae | from a Celtic race, who were descendants 
of Ashkenaz, ‘o- grandson of Noah, who, after the confusion of Babel, 
seattered themselves over western Europe; and that the colonies of the Celts 
of Germany and Gaul, as they arrived in Britain, gave the same names to 
rences as :— 
Joh. An. Viterbiens, Vib. xv., fol. 125; Rich. Viti Basingstochii Hist. | 
Brittan. lib. i., n. 19. | 
Isacii Pontani Gloss. Prisco-Gailic, in verbo. | 
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on looking a little way back we find two important entries:— 
re 7. The Wickliffe agitation in Norfolk,” and “1391. The 
power and authority abolished in England by Act of Par- 
jiament.” hy nag 1377 was undoubtedly an important year in 
the life of Wickliffe; but we do not remember his seginaing any 
particular agitation in Norfolk. So again 1390 1393 are 
important years in the history of my struggle with Rome, 
put the sweeping measure uted to the year 1391 amazed us 
ittle. 
: We do not know whether the “ Reformation agitation,” which 
began in Sete te be looked on as still going on so late as the 
days of Philip and Mary. But it seems that the borough of 
Thetford was in trouble just then. We began to be puzzled in 
122, where we r that “in the reign of Mary the com- 
ints of the burgesses against Chancellor Sir John Gates . . . 
were unheeded.” That Sir John Gates, who lost his head— 
Bishop Godwin knew the reason why—along with Northumber- 
Jand, was Chancellor ander of Stephen Gardiner, 
was puzzling indeed. A little light comes from the Chrono- 
ical Table, where the entry is that in 1558 the Corporation 
petitioned Philip and Mary against the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. Still we did not understand the petitioning in 
at last, in page 343, Mr. prints the text tition, 
and there we find the mayor and commonalty set forth the 
ievances Which they had suffered at the h of “the most 
ynous traitor, Sir John Gates being Chancellor of your 
Grace's duchie of Lancaster,” but by no means imply that he was 
still living to be complained of, Mr. Hunt seems to have 
a knack of making people Chancellors.’ It seems that Sir Joseph 
Williamson, the well-known of State in the time of 
Charles the Second, was a member for Thetford and a benefactor 
tothe town. In pe 154" were astounded by the descripti 
of him as “ Lord Ch or to Charles II.” But when his life is 
given more in full in p 208, we hear no more of the Chan- 
cellorship, though we do hear what is almost.as remarkable, that 
he was buried in the chapel “dedicated to Henry VIL.” 
The history of Thetford, if well treated, would make a really 
subject for a monograph. An ancient town mentioned several 
times in our early history, the momentary seat under the Con- 
ror of the East-Anglian Bishopric and afterwards of a consi- 
ble monastery, and rich, as it would seem, in municipal and 
numismatic history, is just the sort of subject which t be 
treated as a real contribution to the history of England. it 
wants some stronger hand than it has yet fallen into to doit. Of 
Mr. Hunt we will give only two more specimens. Here we see 
him dealing with an East- ian round tower—what may be 
meant by “fine old masonic work” we must leave to the combined 
= and Chief Captain of the Grand Encampment td 
explain 

The parish church of two miles north of Thetford, has also a 
round tower not embattled, and is a vicarage in the gift of Christ College, 
Cambridge. It is of considerable antiquity, but whether of Roman origin, 
Iam unable to determine. There is some fine old masonic work about the 
body of the church. The living is held by the Rev. H, Williams. 


We are also sorry to hear the account which Mr. Hunt gives of 
Thetford in the present day :— 

The perusal of local documents from her during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries exhibits an absence of mental and bodily vigour, 
and an intellectual ineapacity deplorable in the extreme; a present devoid 
of life, a future full of despair. Even to the present day, although in a 
milder form, the same heavy and ominous cloud overshadows the once 
mighty city in the east. Its people lack patriotism, moral co and the 
fire of youth. They are Pe selfish, and indifferent to the of their 
native town, seeming to fancy that they were born rather to prey upon it, 
and beits parasites, than to raise it from the:mire into which it Le sunk ; 
ad they both speak and act as though it were a thing unworthy their con- 
em or consideration. Like passengers upon a sinking ship, they are 
thinking only of saving their own lives.and property, by accumulating it in 
aheap, when they ought to be working at the pumps, trimming the sails, 
aud preparing to run the ship safely into port. All seems forlorn, hopeless, 
and soulless. It would appear as easy ‘a ‘task ‘to resuscitate the cities of 
te or Greece, as the life and energy of 

people of this ancient town. i philosopher may inquire : 
the historian has only to record the fact, 


Some malicious people say that the sort of character which Mr. 
Hunt gives to his neighbours at ‘Thetford is specially characteristic 
of the inhabitants of cathedral towns. Butto Thetford, which has 
had no Bishop for nearly eight hundred E neo, this reason cannot 
apply. So our philosophy breaks down altogether. 


SHIFTS OF TRAVEL AND CAMP LIFE.* 

que main conception of Messrs. Lord and Baines’s Shifts and 
 Expedients of Camp Life, Travel, and ion is in all 
faimess to be traced to Mr. Francis Galton’s Art of Travel, pub- 
fifteen years ago. Much of the same is gone overin 

the present more extensive work, with the addition of expedients 
Which have been taught by more wide or recent experience, and of 
myentions due to the needs and the ingenuity of the intervening 
pedia of travel and campaigning, the main drawback from its useful- 


ness-or value lying in the serious addition which its sheer bulk must 
bring to the inevitable #mpedimenta of the traveller. ‘The compilers 
ap not to have acquired their experimental knowledge of the 
subject in company with each other. They com their labours 
to those of two voyagers who after ‘long cruise in far-off seas 
throw ‘together their joint gleanings. ile one was exploring 
the wilds of North Australia, the other'was roughing it ina mere 
canvas-covered hole in the earth before Se The scenes 
changing, Southern and Tropical Africa is trodden by the late 
Australian traveller, whilst the hills and wild ravines of 
the Crimea are ex for the jungles and arid plains of Central 
India. The lessons and hints they have in ee 
to intending voyagers comprise numberless points of advice whi 
eS aa their local or particular interest, as well as those 
which hol for universal use, and are of equal import for every 
region and clime. After all, whatever:may be done to generalize 
upon the subject, the destination of the traveller.and the obj 

he has in view must materially, as premised by our au 
modify the nature and extent of his equipment. It has been their 
aim throughout that the traveller of class may find his needs 
anticipated in as single and succinct a form as'may well be. The 
military officer, ially if bound on duty beyond the cut-and- 
dried requirements of the service, the hunter ambitious of en- 
counters with the big game of the jungle or the forest, the 
emigrant ‘studious for the comfort of a wife-or gry termes: seeki 

a home in little-known and far-off lands, or the fy and 
reliant explorer pushing his way singly or im a'band over moun- 
tain and ‘prairie, plain and river, where no foot of civilized man 
has pierced, have wants or'measures of comfort the most distinct 
and various. Each will do well to regulate ‘his outfit by the 
light of the manifold bits of experience here brought together. 

As asample of organization on a scale commensurate with the 
full scientific and economical resources of modern times, we would 
point to the exploring expedition to which one of our authors was 
attached in Australia. Never, we suppose, was anarmy fitted out 
for war with a more exact attention to details, or a more 
study of the objects to be kept in view, than ‘was this little 
force of explorers. Under the commander and his assistant were a 
es a and storekeeper, a surgeon and naturalist, a 

tanist, a natural history collector, an overseer, a farrier and 
smith, a er, nine Euro stockmen, and two native 
shepherds, in all twenty-one souls. Their stock of provisions was 
calculated for a consumption of fs. arg months. For Jand con- 
veyance they had fifty horses, with the necessary down to the 
minutest article, and arms and ammunition on a iently formid- 
able scale; for camp furniture five tents, eight feet square, with 
fittings and equipage complete, scientific instruments of the most 


or to mest contingencies, were iby 4 
ictoria Riv 


made n, of inflated canvas in four.sections, each 
tion when inflated and laced to a frame forming half a the 
whole ing up a double canoe on which could be laid‘a plat- 


properly stitched, but only cemented , 
120°, though warranted to stand 170° of heat.. Many days had 
to be spent in securely stitching every seam. A 8i canoe to 
ferry one traveller over a stream can be made ee ee 
of waterproof tubes, not less than seven feet long and eight i 


after half ee ee got into shape again. 
One at least: of Mr, Lynch’s boats on 


a boat of 
the “ Runner-away ” ; capers author found galvanized iron fail for 
the purpose, as not being flexible enough. A sketch is given by 
him ofa double boat of copper, specially built for a journey across 
Africa from Walvisch Bay on the west coast to the Victoria 
the Zambesi to 
the tern Sea. Each half was ‘com 


built piecemeal in a little bedroom, scarce eight feet by twelve, 
with such appliances as the colony afforded, forms no mean tri- 
bute to the ingenuity and skill of her designers. Her total cost 
was a little over 100/. We regret that our author's strict adher- 


| 
| 
| 
q 
| 
approved and handy construction, with naw and other man & 
or tables. The tools needful for campaigning, the ‘appropriate f 
clothing for bush life, with medical two years, and 
naturalist’s stores and miscellaneous. objects in.endless variety for 
2,200 miles, at 14 lbs. a head per diem. For conveyance ‘across 4 
rivers or navigation of inland waters they took a portable canoe, i 
less efficacious than had ‘been expected. The seams not bei ‘4 
in _ m canvas 80 as 
them from any strain, and eee one breadth of canvas P 
for the voyager to sit upon, A frame of wood should . 
keep these tubes parallel to each other, about twenty inches or i 
two feet apart, for ease and comfort in propulsion. Of all mate- : 
rials for a boat our author is disposed to recommend pure sheet 4 
copper, about 11 Ibs. to the square foot, It ie exible, easily 
bent and folded .in a way no iron will stand, 
had the two ends of a yaw! or whale boat built of copper, ‘which, y 
though the stem would frequently be doubled up by touching the ; 
und of some African river, never admitted any leakage, and oy 
and a copper boat was carried, our atithor recollects, In sections 
, upon camels to Lake Chad, Captain Burton had, at Zanzibar, i; 
| 
| 
“4 
‘a 
conip ents, four feet in length, Of One sheet Of copper, 4 
sheet, when clamped together by screws and nuts, an the a 
| ene behind it like the scales of a lobster’s armour. The whole Fr 
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ence to the scope of his work prevents his giving us any details of 
the progress or results of his 

The history, make, and exploits of impromptu floats or vessels 
of al) kinds will be found treated at exhaustive length in our 
authors’ The necessity of castaway mariners has in some 
of these cases been the mother of invention. In others a combina- 
tion of needs has led to ingenious structures like the tent-waggon 
boats of South Africa, where the waggon tilt improvised out of 
a few rude planks and hoops of flour- Is serves at times for a 
substantial rain-proof house; at other times, inverted and launched 
upon the water, it is made to carry the travelling party with all their 
belongings across a stream. The oblong chests which are usually 
carried in Cape waggons can equally on a pinch be converted into 
a buoyant, roomy, and‘manageable craft. The mode of fitting and 
fastening them together is illustrated in a very graphic sketch. 
One of the simplest of rafts was that constructed by Mr. F. 
Whymper and Mr. Ranald M‘Donald of boards from an Indian 
hunting-lodge tied together with withes of cedar twigs, holes 
being pierced for the purpose with pistol-bullets. Heaps of sed 
grass have been made available for floatage from times probably 
still more primitive than those of the inflated skins or earthen 
pots made familiar to us by the sculptures or relievi of Egypt 
and Assyria. At the opposite end of the scale of progress 
we are shown the American life-raft Nonpareil, a successful 
application of the tubular system, which recently made the 
voyage across the Atlantic. This clever little craft was con- 
structed of three parallel inflated tubes, covered with stout 
canvas, connected by breadths of the same, with a rectangu- 
lar frame laid over all to support the masts and rudder-fittings. 
By way of anchoring her in the open sea, or having her drift 
effectually checked, and the sea broken before reaching her, use 
was ingeniously made of the droge or float of canvas stretched on 
a large hoop, with four lines attached so as to keep it upright and 
bring upon it the drag of the sea. Manifold are the expedients 
collected by Messrs. Lord and Baines, from the experience of sea- 
men and the repertories of scientific invention, in the way of 
extempore rudders, as well as the use of kites for communication 
with alee shore, propelling a light vessel, or even mounting a 
cliff or other height. The same chapter appropriately winds up 
with the most approved saws of weather-wisdom, and rules for 
the recovery of life in cases of apparent drowning. 


Perhaps the most original, and not the least serviceable, of our 
authors’ chapters is that on “Working in Metals.” If in some re- 
spects a novelty amongst the requirements of travel, it is easily to 
be seen of how great value pa knowledge of this kind may 

ve in camp life or exploration. How well spent would be a 
ew hours before starting in learning from a bi mith how to 
weld together a couple of bits of iron, and from a tinman how to 
solder —— ortin! Ifa _——— forge does not form the part it 
should in his equipment, the traveller may often meet with some 
appliance of the kind even among savage tribes like those of 
uth Africa. If not, he may do much to improvise what is needful 
out of the materials nature has placed ready to hand. The present 
volume supplies him with instructions for smelting the native ores 
of iron, copper, and lead. Where bellows cannot be had or made, 
an ingenious substitute may be borrowed from the inhabitants of 
New Guinea. A pair of cylinders hollowed from tree trunks are 
set upright side by side, united at foot by a wooden tube which 
serves to let out the air. On the top of these cylinders sits a man or 
boy, who works and down each alternately a couple of mo 
shaped pistons, Which are made up of poles, armed at the ends 
with bundles of fibre, feathers, or dry grass, so adjusted as to ex- 
pand when thrust down and collapse on being drawn up. Thus a 
continuous and forcible blast is kept up. As a curiosity in the 
way of making shifts which will for the future be rendered super- 
fluous by the simple invention of the keyless or self-winding 
watch, we extract the following instance of how, by the mere 
oe of nature, an artificial yet highly embarrassing want may 
met :— 

In an out-of-the-way corner of Central India we were so unfortunate as 
to lose our watch-key—the last of three. This we replaced as follows: We 
first routed out a piece of soft steel about the size of a small black-lead 
pencil. After filing off one end apg flush, we placed it in the fire, 
whilst we p: the square end of a saddler’s awl inding it to the 
exact size of the key-square of the fusee of the watch. When the steel was 
heated to a cherry red, we fixed it upright in the vice, and then supporting 
the bit of awl with a pair of pliers we, with a light hammer, drove it a fair 
distance into the steel bar. hen it cooled, it was reheated, and the bit of 
awl driven deeper, until a square hole of sufficient depth was formed. The 
bar was then filed down to the size of the key-hole of the watch. The 
be pag length was then cut off; the end flattened out for a thumb-piece ; 
and a hole drilled in it to a thin strip of tendon through. A few 
finishing touches were given with a fine file; the work was heated to a blue 
heat on a bit of red-hot iron, and was then aad intoa cup of water. So 


we made our watch-key, which did its work w h about 4,000 miles 
of travelling, and was as as new when we ret to England with it 
hanging at our whi watch-guard. 


Upon the commissariat of travel, the selection and provision 
of food, the simple arts of cookery and preservation of eat- 
ables, the supply and purification of water, with all that 
relates to dietary or hygienic rules in the most compre- 
hensive sense, our authors will be found thoughtful and sug- 
gestive. The tastes of the sportsman blend in their pages in 
the kindliest manner with the apne of the naturalist and the 
scientific collector; Nor are the requirements of the artist for- 

ter on “Sketching and Painting under the 


tten. A 
Coley Difficulties of Travel” will supply hints the value of which 


will often be gratefully realized by those who have gone forth 
forearmed by their aid to the artist’s battle with nature in her 
fitful moods. Even in the ills which human flesh is nowherg 
more painfully heir to than in the tracts of adventure, our authors 
will come to the relief of the fever-stricken, the wounded, or the 
lame. Their rules of ready surgery, their maxims for prom 
though rough medicinal treatment, their catalogue of quickly me 
splints, pads, and bandages, and their hints upon local simples may 
be of use in many a sore and puzzling strait. In short, the adven. 
turer or band of adventurers by whom the expedients and instruc. 
tions supplied by this inexhaustible volume have been duly 
conned and laid to heart will have come up to the highest standard 
to which an expeditionary force can hope to attain—will be pre 
pared to go anywhere and to do anything. 


CLEMENT MAROT.* 


F Mr. Morley had entitled his work “The Life and Times of 
Clement Marot,” he would have given his readers a more 
accurate idea of its contents. We have in fact a good deal more 
about the French history of the times than about the actual life of 
Clement Marot, but that does not make the volumes in any degree 
the less interesting. The first half of the sixteenth century was in 
France, as elsewhere, a most eventful period, teeming with intel. 
lectual and political as well as religious life; and if Marot did not 
contribute much that was new to the ideas of his age, he may 
fairly claim to be one of the most conspicuous among the lesser 
stars in the firmament of letters, at an epoch of exceptional lite 
brilliancy. For the Augustan age of French literature, which is 
usually said to have attained its zenith under Louis XIV., must 
in all fairness be admitted to date its origin from the previous 
century. Sir James Stephen calls Rabelais, Calvin, and Montaigne, 
sufficiently unlike one another in all respects but one, “ the lite- 
triumvirate of the sixteenth century in France.” Marot, born 
in 1466, though he does not equal any of them, may be said to 
have something in common with all. He was, as his biographer 
calls him, “wit, poet, and Church reformer,” but a good deal 
more of the first two than of the last. He was, indeed, the chief 
poet of the reign of Francis I. Frangois Villon, who died about 
ten years before his birth, and whose works he edited, was his 
favourite model. Rabelais was about his contemporary, and 
Luther not many years his senior. He wrote his first poem when 
a boy of seventeen, living as page with M. de Villeroi, to whom 
he remained warmly attached through life. His education, so far 
as he had any regular education, was carried on at the University 
of Paris, which seems to have lagged considerably behind the new 
learning of the age, though it was originally founded, in the 
thirteenth century, rather in the interests of intellectual freedom 
than of tradition :— 

The University of Paris often had represented the free intellect of France; 
while that of Toulouse, established by Pope Gregory IX. during the 
Albigensian crusade as barrier barn heresy, was doggedly opposed to the 
advance of thought. The old forms and restrictions were, no doubt, in 
Paris too, and many were there who passed narrow censorious ju 
upon all who were less narrow than themselves. But for generations in- 
tellect had been yet more active in the University life of Paris among bright 
teachers who sought to define law, than among bright students who pon 
a mob of the rebelliously stupid in defying it. ‘There were still taught by 


old rules the Trivium and Quadrivium which led up to theology ; the degree. 


in theology being a last assurance of having mounted all steps in the tower 
of doctrine. A superstitious reverence for Aristotle still made the name of 
the most independent of scholars, one who advanced with curiosity 
into new regions of knowledge, a battle cry for those who would not budge 
farther than he had gone. Men hated research in the name of Aristotle, as 
they have hated one another in the name of Christ. 

Some odd illustrations are preserved of the religious teaching then 
prevalent among the professors, Thus one of them preached a 
sermon on the theological virtues of salt from the text, “ Rex 
Salem panem et vinum obtulit.” Another justified a magistrate 
in not paving the road before his house from the words of the 
Psalter, “ Paveant illi, non paveam ego”; and a third, finding m 
his commentator on Aristotle “the soul is diAo¢” (immaterial) 
printed “ the soul is avAdg” (a pipe), proceeded to impart to his 
class fifteen excellent reasons why the soul is a pipe. The 
Sorbonne, which afterwards attained such high oe 

in 


eminence, was originally merely one of the colle 
University, established for secular priests, in 1252, by Richard 
Guten, @ poor scholar who became famous as a doctor of 

eology. 

ton the first the religious element was prominent in Marot’s 
character, and was shown by a youthful translation of a Latin 
prayer on the Crucifixion and a hymn for Holy Thursday. From 
the first, too, he showed his sympathy with the rising move- 


ment for Church reform; but we cannot perceive ony 


of his tendency towards what was afterwards called 1 

tantism, as a theological system, and there is much incidental 
evidence which tells against it. His early ballad of Brother 
Lubin is simply a slashing satire on the idleness and vices 
of the monks of the day. In doctrinal controversy he took 
no part, and always maintained that he was a Christian, not 
a Lutheran, Zwinglian, or Avabaptist, though he did not shrink 


from y expressing his grief and horror at the cruel persecu- 
tions to which these sectaries were too often ex: One of his 
longest poems is on the contrast of the and bad pastor, 


* Clement Marot, and other Studies, By Henry Morley. 2 vols. London! 
Chapman & Hall. 1871. 
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founded on the parable of the Good Shepherd. Gerard Roussel, The 


pears to have embodied his ideal of a good pastor, and who 
to Margaret, Duchess of Alencon, afterwards Queen 
of Navarre, showed no disposition to separate from the old Church, 
and became afterwards a bishop. His antipathy was against 
«those carnal persons,” as Margaret called them, “ who, enveloped 
in too much fat, know not whether they have a soul or not.” 
Marot was, indeed, more than once subjected to annoyance on 
account of his supposed heterodoxy, but his attacks on clerical 
vices were abundantly sufficient to establish such a charge in that 
age of fierce religious bitterness; and he confirmed it by his 
translation of some fifty Psalms into French, which rapidly 
attained an immense popularity among all classes, and were even- 
tually adopted into the worship of the French Huguenot Church. 
When compelled from circumstances to take refuge at Geneva, he 
found Calvin’s régime intolerable to him, or, as Beza pithily ex- 
pressed it, ‘could not live in subjection to the reformation of 
e Goepel,” and soon retired to Piedmont. He has left on record 
his own view of the grounds for which alone he was content to 
suffer religious persecution in a poetical letter to the King, one of 
his favourite forms of composition :— 


Luther did not come down from heaven for me; 
Luther was not nailed to the cross to be 
My Saviour, for my sins to suffer shame, 
And I was not baptized in Luther’s name. 
The name I was baptized in sounds so sweet, 
That at the sound of it, what we entreat 
The Eternal Father gives. This is alone 
The Name in and by which, under God’s throne, 
The wicked world is saved. So great its worth, 
That it bows every knee, of things on earth, 
In heaven, or hell. The Name by which the hand 
Of God has saved me from the wolfish band. 
O Lord, my God, this faith in me forgive, 
That for Thy glory thou hast let me live, 
The twisted serpents and the shapes men scorn, 
ly are also for Thy glory born.) 
Then, since it hath not pleased Thee to allow 
That my vile flesh into ashes now, 
Make me to seek, while yet I write for men, 
Thine honour in the service of my pen. 
And if predestined this my body be, 
One day in flames to die by Thy decree, 
Not for a foolish cause be this, O Lord 
My God, but for Thyself and for Thy Word. 
ot wring m: wi ish so com 
That from the pain should 
Thee in whom only lieth all its trust ; 
So that I may, when the long rest draws nigh, 
Call upon Thee with the last breath I sigh. 


It is not fair to judge of a poet from translations, and it is only 
through an English version that Mr. Morley has introduced us to 
Marot’s poems. But their wide and lasting popularity in France 
isa sufficient proof of his ion of the ws divinwr. At the 
same time we are inclined to think that something of that popu- 
larity was due to his happy choice of oy ome mpm which 
exactly fell in with the taste and temper of the day, somethin 
also to the circumstances and genial — of the poet himself, 
who grew up in the sunshine of Court favour, and seems always to 
have made friends wherever he went. We gladly dismiss, as at 
least not proven, the traditional scandal about his relations with 
Queen Margaret, though we are hardly prepared to accept Mr. 
Morley’s enthusiastic estimate of her as almost a saint. It 
is true that she wrote the Mirror of a Sin 
niracle plays, but it is also admitted that she wrote stories—to 
put it very mildly“ such as no lady now could tell,” and was 
“compelled to breathe the native air” of a grossly licentious Court, 
a destiny which she does not appear at all to have rebelled against. 

is something of the same mixture of piety with a very e 
morality in the writings of Marot, whose denunciation of crimi- 
nous clerks and monks was certainly not — by any Puritan 
leanings. His fulsome flatteries of the worthless Francis I. were 
wholly unaffected by his knowledge of his habitual debaucheries, 
aod his intermittent outbreaks of diplomatic orthodoxy, in the 
shape of burning heretics ; and his first pastoral, on which Spenser 
has based one of his eclogues, is an. elaborate lament over the 
Queen-Mother Louise, who would have been rather surprised, if 
she could have listened to her own epitaph, to learn that 


She reigns a goddess now among the saints, 
That whilom was the saint of shepherd’s light, 
And is installed now in heaven's height. 


& Spenser's obligations to Marot, which are unquestionable, we 
have been glad to have a fuller and more appreciative ac- 
count, There is in Marot’s poetry, gay as it is, a constantly recur- 
mng undertone of sadness, which gives it much of its peculiar 
The contemplation of death seems always to have been 
to him, and inspired some of his most touching strains. 
is here given from the “Sermon du Bon Pasteur 
et vais,” is characteristic of his happiest vein :— 
O happy death, your dart is but the key 
we enter in our Christ to see. 
Were there not death, we should be ever here ; 
Were there not death, our souls were without cheer : 
Were there not death, the bridegroom and the bride 
Christ and His Church, would never be allied 
O blessed death, for so you should be named, 
In presence of the dead be thou not blamed 
For the sweet giving of the needed rest 
That must come to us if we would be blest! 


they are but as the shadows dim 

In the World, made by Him, that knew not Him, 
When into all that seemed our joy to blot 
Light shone, and darkness comprehended not. 
Painters of France, take co and no more 
Let Death stand hideous on a cruel shore ; 
But paint her lovelier and with kinder eyes 
Than Helen, or the fairest maid that dies, 

So that all may be glad to see her face. 

Paint her in smiles, and let her want no grace, 
For fair should she seem, who alone can give 
Access to Christ, and with Him bid us live. 


During one of his imprisonments on — of heresy he 
employed himself in editing the Roman de la Rose, an allegorical 
love-poem of the thirteenth century, and com one of ‘his 
most effective satirical pieces under the title of L’Enfer. It is 
only fair to him to say that, while he never showed himself 
forgetful of kindness, a, om and persecution do not seem to have 
embittered his spirit or his pen. He had no petty jealousies, and 
lived on cordial terms with his fellow-poets, some of whom were 
his rivals. It seems strange that such a man should more than 
once have had to take refuge from persecution in flight from his 
country, and should have died in exile when only forty-six, 
in Piedmont, when there remained to him, as he said, “ only 
his muse and his faith in Divine mercy.” We put down the 
memoir not perhaps with any very lofty conception of his poetic 
nius, but with a strong feeling that we should have li to. 
ase the man. There is about him something of the genial 
gaiety of Horace, tempered by a deep vein of religious earnest- 


ess. 

Of the minor biographical notices contained in these volumes, 
the most remarkable is that of the “born dissector,” Andreas 
Vesalius, which is very curious, though to our apprehension very 
unpleasant reading. A fixed passion for pilfering graves and 
gitbets, though indulged in the interest of science, is not an 
attractive subject for contemplation. Much the most interest- 
ing, however, of Mr. Morley’s shorter studies is the essay 
on College Work, originally delivered as a lecture in the 
Faculty of Arts at University College, London. The sketch 
of the origin and wth of Universities is carefully drawn 
up, and the author's remarks on the i ce of Latin 
study and composition in the formation of style will commend 
themselves to every competent ju We are reminded of 
the striking testimony of Dryden, “who, in his prose writing, 
was of all men the most Saxon,” ‘but who said he was often un- 
certain whether he was writing idiomatic English or false 
and nonsense, and could only clear up his doubts by translating 
his English into Latin. y & writer whose mastery of his 
ae has been justly admired could point to a similar 
writer of hi at Oxford, and the strange i ips whi 
are 80 cate lady novelists would have been seailined | impos- 
sible by a very moderate acquaintance with the rules of the Latin 
tax. There is not the same cogency of practical argument for 
the study of Greek. But Professor Morley justly urges its high 
importance as an intellectual discipline, and a possession which, 
once acquired, should never be suffered to be as it easily 
may be in the press of daily work :— 

Homer, and Sophocles, and Plato are too apt to be left on the shelf, and 
after a time they become dumb books, or we are to them as who 
understand only by snatches. A power has gone from us that life is too 
OW. ree. may ; com 
it'in your Bis 3; and then take a peers of it for 
the term of your natural lives, enter into possession of it, treat it as one of 
= — castles on your intellectual estate, and do not let it crumble 

0 


It must not, however, be supposed that Professor Morley is any 
advocate of the exclusive monopoly of the classics in the work of 
education. He would find a place for every language and every 
science in the University curriculum, and, we may add, for ever 
learner of either sex. For his lecture at University College is 
followed by an inaugural address to the “ Ladies’ Educational 
Association,” but he appears to think his fair auditors are hardly 
passed beyond the stage when milk rather than strong meat is the 
most appropriate nourishment. For he begins with a long anec- 
dote, then proceeds to quote two poetesses with whom we are 
obliged to confess ourselves unacquainted, and next enumerates a 
long string of lady-writers in general, closing with the alarming 
intimation that “many more could be named.” It is some relief 
after this—tc us, but not perhaps to the Ladies’ Association—to 
be treated to a minute account of the history and eccentricities of 
“ the original bluestockings.” May they rest in peace! 


BOOKS OF THE SIEGE.* 


TAUTURE chroniclers will find in 


4 ample materials for the omg 8. the siege of Paris. 
Already we have several excellent es by en whom 
enterprise or accident shut up in the ered city. Not 


the least interesting or instructive of these is that of Captain 
Bingham. Captain Bingham, as he tells us, as an old resident iu 


* Journal of the Siege of Paris. By the Hon. Capt. Bingham, London : 
Smith, Widen Co. 1871. 


Parisi: the Volunteer with the Besieged Armies. Cameron Stuart 
Macdowel, Yotion Army London: Provost & Co. 
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Paris, determined to stick by his household and observe the 
conduct of his fellow-citizens by adoption. We may say at once 
that the result of his observations is not paarggeen | In Captain 
Bingham’s book, as. in all the others we have by men who 
express opinions in accordance with his, we find internal evidence 
of an unbiassed judgment and an entire absence of prejudice. Or 
rather, to say the truth, there is evidence of original prejudice the 
other way. It is only natural that it should have been so. We 
know how a neutral War Correspondent imbues himself gradually 
with the esprit de corps of the troops in whose reverses and suc- 
cesses he learns to. sympathize. Much more is a Parisian by resi- 
dence and habits of life, who sees his pet city threatened by hostile 
batteries, and himself compelled by encircling hosts to share the 
sacrifices and sufferings of his neighbours, likely to be more than 
partial to the men with whom he has cast in his lot. In his early 
chapters Captain Bingham hopes the very best for the defence, 
augurs well for the conversion of the good raw material round 
him into a drilled and organized force, and makes great allow- 
ances in the meantime for the excitement and undisciplined 
vagaries of civilians suddenly turned into soldiers. Indeed, as 
an old soldier himself who knows the impossibility of instan- 
taneous transformation by sheer force of patriotism, Captain 
Bingham makes greater allowances for the “armies” of Paris 
than many of his civilian brethren. As we read on, however, we 
see these fond illusions making to themselves wings, and gradually 
vanishing one by one before the presence of hard facts and stern 
realities. Lip patriotism could not stand the crucial test of 
sacrifice and exposure. All the world turned soldiers, it is true ; for, 
in the first place, civil occupations were gone, and, in the second, 
there is nothing the Parisian delights in more than in masque- 
rading in uniform at a safe distance from danger. Captain Bingham, 
‘we may assume, does the defenders of Paris no injustice in saying 
this, for their own compatriot, M. Francisque Sarcy, says precisely 
the same thing in his sparkling story of the siege. But their 
heroism confined itself very much to mounting guard in the inner 
enceinte, where of course the advanced posts effectually protected 
them from the Germans, and even from the German missiles. The 
severest test of their campaigning powers was when they were 
compelled to sleep out in buts beyond the houses, and then their 
discipline was not proof against the family attractions of their 
neighbouring homes. They gave themselves leave of absence 
wholesale, and their officers were constrained to wink at it. Con- 
sidering that they were driven to bay, and that the actual fight 
was being w for their altars and their hearths, they had 
wonderfully little stomach for it. On the 26th of November the 
Government called on the National Guard for 45,000 volunteers, 
to be formed into war battalions and assimilated to the Mobiles. 
Vanity conspired with patriotism to urge them to the front, for 
the Mobiles, feeling greatly aggrieved at the Guards’ comparative 
immunity from danger, had been freely taunting them with their 
cheap heroism. “ civic heroes were asked for 45,000 men to 
save the capital, and notwithstanding various inducements, and the 
imminent peril of the city, only 12,000 stepped to the front and 
inscribed their names at the ‘ offices of glory.’ Considering that 
there are 270 battalions of the National Meek, some of them 
over 2,000 strong, and drawing pay, this meagre exhibition of 

triotism and gallantry is not calculated to inspire respect.” It 
is to be noted too, that of the few who did volunteer, the great 
majority came from the more fashionable quarters. The contin- 
gent furnished by the future champions of the Commune was 
beggariy. This, it must be owned, is a pretty fair test of the’ 
average amount of courage and patriotism that was contributed 
towards the defence. That most able-bodied males enrolled them- 
selves in the ranks of the Guard proves nothing. They liked to 
play at war, and they drew their regular pay. The roughs and the 
idlers had probably never been so happy in their lives as with their 
rations found for them and their thirty sous a day to spend in the 
wine-shops. Of course, when the defenders were so many in the 
capital of a country that has repeatedly carried its standards across 
Europe and in its day established a world-wide reputation for 
chivalrous courage, it would be absurd to pass a sweeping accusa- 
tion of backwardness or cowardice upon all. —_ Bingham 
chronicles some chivalrous feats of arms not merely by individuals, 
The courage and discipline of the sailors who manned the forts 
seem to have been beyond all praise; the Mobiles occasionall 
did their duty well; and at the affair of Champigny on the pee: 4 
November, after describing the terrible musket and artillery fire 
opened on the French, Captain Bingham says, “The officers be- 
haved admirably at this critical juncture,” and he adduces special 
instances in evidence. But he goes on, “They paid dearly for 
their temerity and gallantry, which alone prevented a disaster ” ; 
so even that story tells much more to the credit of the officers 
than of the rank and file. The truth seems to be that, with the 
exceptions we have noted, any laurels gathered within the walls 
ought in fairness to be assi to the helpless classes who 
had to resign themselves in silence to the monotony of long and 
wearing su 

As might have been expected, it was impossible that Frenchmen 
should resist such a unique occasion for the ebullition of high- 
flown sentiment and the parade of dramatie effects. It was 
equally impossible that a dispassionate and unsympathetic on- 
looker should keep his oo ; and Captain Bingham, luckily 
for himself, happens to gifted with a sense of ridiculous. 
He comments with intense appreciation on. the mendacious 
bulletins and the tions which the Govern- 


ment administered to the combatants in allopathic doses. The 


constitutions of the English and French minds are so absolutely 
antagonistic that it is very difficult for us not to be unduly hardog 
them. But this we must confess, that the rulers of Paris knew t 
selvesand their own people. In all probability, had they dealt jn 
the brutal truth, and done nothing to relieve the bald monotony of 
the uneventful weeks, the defence would have collapsed prema. 
turely. But even when there was no immediate purpose to he 
served, the Supreme Council of Defence could not for the life of 
them keep their hands from pen and paper, or avoid soaring into 
the region of ill-timed heroics. General Trochu was a represent. 
tive man of the sedate Breton race, practical above all, and he almogt 
avowedly despaired of success, even wlien the affectation of san. 
guinenese would have been sage policy. These are the terms jn 
which he was addressed by his = colleagues of the Proyj. 
sional Government. The missive bears date 5th December, ang 
we do not remember that he had then carried off any very 

ling victory; although certainly there had been three days’ 
fighting beyond the walls :— 

General and dearly beloved President,—For the last three days 
we have been with you in thought upon that glorious field of battle where 
the destinies of the country are being decided. We should like to shar 
your danger, leaving you that glory which you have so well prepared, 
assuring by your noble devotion the success of our valiant army. No one 
has a better right to be proud of it than you; no one can more worthily 
speak its praises ; you only forget yourself, but you cannot hide yoursedg 
from the acclamations of your companions electrified by your example. , , , 
Say to the brave General Ducrot, to your devoted officers, to your va. 
liant soldiers, that we admire them. Republican France recognises in them 
that pure and noble heroism which has already saved it. It knows that it 
can place its hope of salvation in youand in them. We ber colleagues, 
initiated into your thoughts, hail with joy those great and splendid days 
during which you entirely revealed yourself, and which we have the profound 
conviction are the commencement of our deliverance. 


And the name of Jules Favre, to whose discretion the destj- 
nies of his country were more than once confided at the crisis 
of her fate, heads the list of the signatures. After this we can 
understand how the filling the arms of the statue of Strasburg 
with immortelles, the encouraging the processions of soldiers, 
civilians, women and children, who went to weep and worship at 
the pedestal of their fetish, may have had a real military value, 
and been of material service to the defence. All this and much 
more does Captain Bingham graphically and caustically narrate, 
We warmly recommend his diary to those who read for instruc- 
tion coupled with information, and we recommend it specially as 
most happily uniting lucidity to conciseness. We have the pre- 
cise facts we most desire to know, brought into reasonable 
compass. 

What shall we say of Parisiana, the book we have bracketed 
with — Bingham’s journal as a specimen of a very different 
style ? Honestly, that it in its way is well worth notice, although 
that way is something more than eccentric. If it were intended 
for a jeu Wesprit, the presumed work of an Englishman demo- 
ralized by long contact with French enthusiasts of the most 
extravagant type, with all the proverbial wealmesses of their 
national character run rankly to seed, we should only have to offer 
him our unfeigned congratulations on an extraordinary success. 
Assuming it, as we suppose we are bound to do, to he a 
grave uction, we must say we should have expected to find 
a full half of its chapters dated from Charenton. ‘lhe first thing 
that strikes the critic in turning over the pages is that the writer 
emphasizes as large a percentage of his words as: the most gushing 
of female sentimentalists, and with a very similar absence of 
reason. Take one sentence quite at random :—* Lieutenant Nyon 
has just seen General Le F16, who has escaped under the pretext 
that he was going to keep back the immense army,” &c. Dr. 
Cameron Stuart Macdowal, having placed his medical talents at the 
disposal of the National Guard, gives us the result of his experi- 
ence. Like a good comrade he stands up through thick and thin 
for his late companions in arms, and chivalrously defends their 
courage against impeachment from all comers. “ J am certain that, 
as arule, no Frenchman is a coward,” he says in language itali- 
cized as usual; and we understand his meaning, although he does 
so strangely tone down the decided negative which concentrates 
the force of his assertion. “A Scotchman, of the Seoteh, 
Scotchy,” “the seventh son of a seventh son,” Dr. Macdowal was 
of course a seer by virtue of his Highland birthright. We scarcely 
understand the modesty with which he affects to disavow his divine 
gifts when he goes out of his way to take credit in the Moniteur fora 
remarkable vision which he has formally certified by witnesses. Nor 
do we quite like the use he sometimes makes of this rare oe 
tural power even for purposes highly laudable in themselves. On the 
4th of November we find this entry in his diary:—“Ihavepredicteds 
triumph for France on or about the 110th day of the war, for last 
night’s aurora borealis was 110 degrees height above the horizon, 
and I wish to cheer up the French.” The italics are of course the 
author’s. Sceptics might note it as a coincidence that he did not 
recollect or publish his remarkable prophecy until after its 
fulfilment, when Aurelle de Paladines had recaptured Orleans. 
They might even profess to have their confidence shaken in the 
trustworthiness of the soothsayer when they come to a damaging 
admission a few pages later. Dr. Macdowal closes hia letter to the 
Moniteur—the letter which publishes to Paris his marvellous pre- 
diction—with the solemn words, “ Je déclare que je n’ai pas le 
moindre doute que les Frangais triompheront ; je le sens de td 
longtemps.” We are scandalized to read, as a comment, “I di 
all I could to raise the spirits and cheer up the hearts of the 
French, so cruelly overmatched by five or six different countries 
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ia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Wurtemberg, Baden, &c., but 
[had lost almost al/ hope.” One more quotation, and we hope we 
pave said enough to send the curious reader to this very origina} 
This time we extract a ion of one of a couple of re- 
markable speeches which the or delivered at a banquet given 
by the sedentary battalions to the war companies of the Guard :— 
These messages (German bottles floating down the Seine) insult your 
mothers, "wives, relatives (I too have relatives who married 
Parisiennes). They say these ladies shall clean their insolent booted feet. 
_ , Well, gentlemen, these Germans at Bercy have passed that limit. 
E brave British soldier and sailor, every other real soldier and sailor, 
eet blush for them. If we were as inhuman as they, we might say that we 
gill wash our women’s feet in the blood of their insulting upbraiders. But 
no! That blood is too pale and revolting ; it has too much of the sinister 
tinge of falsity, of brute force, of eight against one. We would not deign 
to use it to lave the adorable feet of our Parisian women! (Loud, pro- 
longed, and frantic applause.) 


We wish we could conscientiously add that the author’s poetry 
had half the rhythm and nervous vigour of his prose, but we 
are bound to give our candid opinion that he shines rather as 
Demosthenes than as Tyrtzeus. As will be seen from his after- 
dimner statistics as to the respective numbers of besieged and be- 
siegers, he is blessed with a free fancy, and, even when he does not 
stoop to drink of the Pierian spring, treads on the very verge of 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


. departments of inquiry are more zealously pursued at 
present, or are more characteristic of our time, than research 
into the seemingly idle and fanciful stores of popular legendary 
tradition. It is now fully recognised ‘that these throw the most 
valuable light on the affinities of nations, the development of 
ologies, and the workings of the human mind. To the many 
meritorious labourers in this field we have to add a lady, Fraulein 
Laura Gonzenbach * (now Madame La Racine), who availed 
herself of a long residence in Sicily to collect ninety-two 
tales from the lips of the professional story-tellers by whose 
instrumentality they are retained in the memory of a le gene- 
rally unacquainted with reading and mor 2 The collection is 
accompanied by valuable notes by Herr R. Kohler, pointing out 
the affinities between these tales and the folk-lore of other 
countries, and a preface by Dr. Hartwig, discussing the ethnology 
of Sicily. Few countries have been subjected to a greater variety 
of ethnological influences, yet in none is the a weer at the 
t day more apparently homogeneous. Dr. Hartwig attri- 
Fates the phenomenon to a copious immigration of Italians at the 
period of the Norman Conquest, into which the Normans them- 
slves rapidly merged. —_It is therefore natural, though somewhat 
disappointing, to find so few affinities to Oriental fiction, and such 
ageneral conformity to the type of Gothic folk-lore. One tale 
infeed (No. 79) appears at first like a mutilated version of “ Ali 
Baba,” but proves to be more nearly akin to one of Grimm’s 
stories. The story however (No. 2?) on which Parnell’s 
beautiful poem of the “Hermit” is ded wears all the ap- 
pearance of a Rabbinical My and the striking fiction of 
the “Robber and the Witch’s Head” (No. 22) embodies the 
Jewish superstition of the necromantic teraphim. The classical or 
Semitic belief in an attendant genius or guardian angel appears to 
linger in the beautiful story of Catherine and her personified Fate 
(No. 21), to which Herr Kohler produces no sepelliel: from any other 
ular literature. The prolonged labour of Alcmena occurs in 
“King Chichereddu ” (No. 12), and in “ King Cardiddu ” (No. 15) 
we have Pandora’s casket, oddly transformed into a musical 
box. It would be endless to enumerate the analogies to such 
ular favourites as “ Whitti »” “Cinderella,” “ Catskin,” 
but it deserves remark that the Southern version is almost 
always inferior to the Northern in humour and in nicety of moral 
sentiment. There is, however, one peculiar class in which the 
national genius has found free vent—the religious legend, in 
which the hero is a saint or a pope. The naiveté of these stories 
inimitable. In one (No. 25) the Virgin keeps an inn for the 
fit of a poor family; in another (No. 20) St. Francis de 
Paula scales a balcony by the help of a damsel’s hair, like the 
witch Rapunzel; in a third (No. 74) St. Joseph offers his ser- 
Vices as a carpenter to three brothers in succession, and makes the 
fortune of the youngest. Dr. Kéhler has produced quite sufficient 
malogies from Finnish, Esthonian, Magyar, and Dravidian sources 
» Mitford’s recent work would have enabled him to add 
apanese), to prove the substantial identity of the y cgrnd 
stores of the Aryan and Turanian families. Whether this fact 
demonstrates community of origin, or whether it can be ex- 
plined by mutual intercourse, or by the uniform and independent 
‘eration of mental laws, is too large a question for discussion 
ee. Neither can we remark upon the ing of these tales 
tu the problems of mythology, except that the evident impossi- 
be of tracing any considerable proportion of them to that 
nythological Proteus, the solar myth, seems to show that the 
Pesouification of natural phenomena is not so exclusively the 
Source of popular as it has been sometimes assumed to be. 
The first volume of Herr Peter’s collection of the fragments of 


* Sicilianische Mirchen. Aus dem Volksmund gesammelt von Laura 
bach. Mit Anmerkungen R. Kéhler’s und einer Eimleitung, heraus- 
von Otto ig: E 


2 The. Leipzig: Engelmann. London 


the Roman historians * contains the remains of the early chroni- 
clers down to Aulius Tubero, with a critical commentary, a collec- 
tion of parallel passages, chiefly from Livy, aud copious preliminary 
matter. One essay is devoted to a very thorough account of the 
writers whose fragments are collected; in another the sources and 
credibility of ny Roman history are fully discussed. Herr 
Peter thinks that the Annales Maximi escaped destruction at the 
burning of the Capitol, and that fragments of them may yet be re- 
cognised embedded in Livy’s lowing He that the 
incidents recorded in them were related in the most meagre man- 
ner, and he illustrates their probable nature by a parallel between 
them and the monastic annals of mediwval Europe, comparing the 
“ Otto rex in Galliam inferiorem” of the one chronicler with the 
Eo anno bene pugnatum cum Sabinis” of the other. Another 
important source from which later historians derived their infor- 
mation was, he consid ing with Niebuhr but differing 
from Sir G. Lewis—the existence of family memoirs recording the 
exploits of distinguished patricians. By this we may account for 
the historical prominence of a few illustrious families, and the 
space occupied in the national history by isolated acts of romantic 
heroism. Such chronicles, com by dependents for the glori- 
fication of their patrons or their patrons’ ancestors, would ‘not in 
general be remarkable for veracity, and Herr Peter regards the 
military history of Rome, though tolerably correct in outline, as 
untrustworthy in detail up to the time of Pyrrhus. In the 
however, the tenor of his criticism is conservative, and would pro- 
bably have been more decidedly so had he been acquainted with 
Somer essay of our countryman Mr. Dyer, who would have 

i him to a simple explanation of the necessity under which 
Cicero’s contemporaries laboured of calculating ecli back from 
the year 404 B.C., from which it has been inferred that the annals 
in which these would have been recorded were not then in 
existence. He quotes Sir George Lewis, but only in a German 
translation. 

The general tendency of Dr. Rudolf Gneist’st views on local 
administration is towards the substitution of local self-government. 
for bureaucratic control. The work is principally concerned with 
the technicalities of Prussian legislation, but some excellent 
general observations on the subject are prefixed. 

A history of German philology, by Rudolf von Raumer f, does 
not embrace a survey of all the philological labours of German 
critics, but only of such as relate to the Teutonic languages. The 
researches of Englishmen, Dutchmen, and Danes are also, but 
more briefly, described. Even this restricted of inquiry 
demands a very comprehensive volume, which bears few or no tokens 
of undue prolixity. Nearly a third of its contents is devoted to 
the brothers Grimm; the exhaustive detail of whose labours 
would have constituted a respectable volume by itself, and may 
be recommended as an admirable monograph of the subject. 
Another third, dealing with the rudimentary beginnings of 
German philology re Adelung, considerable but 
mainly antiquarian interest. One defect imcident to the plan of 
the book is the inevitable but provoking imperfection of its 
accounts of such illustrious scholars as Rask and Bopp, whose 

here of ee lay partly within and partly without the circle 
of strictly Teutonic philology. 

An essay by Dr. W. Lexis §, professedly on the French system 
of encouraging exports by bounties, takes a wider range, and treats 
of the entire financial legislation of France with respect to ex- 
ports and imports since the restoration of the Bourbons, illus- 
trated [—— statistics. The general conclusion would seem 
to be that artificial encouragement and excessive protection 
defeated their own object, and that the real ity of French 
commerce dates from the recent initiation of a more liberal 

A German philosopher who in these has sufficient nerve to 
incur the sepbach af unfashionabl y the steadiness of his 
allegiance to Kant must at least be of considerable in- 
dependence of thought and robustness of intellect. Masculine 
energy of thought is indeed the leading characteristic of Dr. Bona 
Meyer’s || philosophical disquisitions, and the tendency of his 
speculations is invariably towards the views which demand the 
greatest moral and intellectual effort to conceive and uphold; his 
psychology is spiritualistic, his ethics lofty and austere. The essays 
on the freedom of the will and on conscience in particular bre 
the very spirit of Kant. A still more remarkable group ‘treats 
of questions invested with especial interest at present from 
their close connexion with the progress of scientific dis- 
covery, the relations between the lower animals and mankind, 
matter and thought, the definition of life, and the origin of 
species. The ultimate decision of these problems lies beyond the 
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competence of metaphysical science, but her claim to be heard on 
them is justified by the extent in which many of the most 
important theories on these subjects have originated in philoso- 
phical speculation, however they may subsequently have been 
confirmed by the observation of nature. The general tendency 
of Dr. Bona Meyer’s thought is anti-Darwinian, and scientific 
men of all shades of opinion will probably agree that he is far 
from allowing due weight to the actual demonstrations of science. 
On the other hand, the logical derived from 
phical training renders him a valuable critic on some weak points 
of modern scientific theories, — on the tendency to draw 
sweeping conclusions from insufficient data. 

C. Radenhausen’s celebrated Isis*, which now appears in a 
second and cheaper edition, is equally remote from Dr. Bona 
Meyer's essays. in the views it supports and in the habits of 
thought it displays. The philosophy of the work is that of the 
sensational and materialistic school; its theology, or rather 
anthropology, is that of Feuerbach, expressed in less of a polemic 

irit, and with far more clearness, force, and felicity. In its 
p aed the work is analogous to those of Buckle and Lecky, and 
its scope is even more extensive, being to trace the natural and 
necessary development of all m sentiments and spiritual 
beliefs from the physical conditions of man’s existence. Its merits 
and defects are such as almost seem inherent in the conception of 
such a work. On the one hand we have a brilliant faculty of 

eralization, a seductive power of opening up long vistas of 
ought and displaying wide regions of research, skill in marshal- 
ling crowds of facts, and ingenuity in the application of principles 
to the explanation of phenomena. On the other hand we find a 
want of rigorous method and strict verification, a disposition to 
draw wide conclusions from insufficient premisses, and an undue 
confidence in the certainty of mere hypotheses. 

Herr Planck’s ¢ assertion that philosophy is at last in his book 
made plain to everybody’s comprehension gg fasslich ent- 
wickelt), must be received with considerable qualifications. In 
fact, the exposition here vouchsafed to us may be said to requi 
for its comprehension a double training, in metaphysical and in 
physical science. The keynote of the author’s philosophy is his 
realism, his confidence in the testimony of the senses, and the 
actuality of phenomena, including the categories of time and space. 
Natural science is accordingly an important factor in his system, 
and his sketch of the progress of development from the most 
rudimentary conditions of organic matter to the human intellect 
and affections, though occasionally somewhat difficult to follow, 
is striking and suggestive. Unfortunately Herr Planck frequently 
comes into collision with prevalent scientific doctrines, as, for 
instance, the undulatory theory of light. The grounds of his 
objections are generally too transcendental to produce any impres- 
sion upon scientific readers, and it is to be wished that the writer 
had confined himself to illustrating the intimate connexion 
between the two great departments of knowl he has been 
discussing, without venturing into details where he evidently is 
not at home. The ethical tone of the book is very lofty ; and the 
author’s frequent admonitions to his countrymen not to exchange 
their mission of culture for one of conquest (if indeed we have 
rightly apprehended the author's drift), meet with our unqualified 
approbation. 

r. Albert Rischl’s { work on “The Christian Doctrine of 
Justification and Atonement” consists of a full analysis of the 
various opinions which have been maintained on these subjects 
from the days of St. Anselm to the present time. It is written 
from a eng Brg point of view, and is distinguished by the 
ey fitting a purely historical statement. A second 
volume is to embody the author’s own views, and will consequently 
bear more of a dogmatic and controversial character. 

The critics who have —— the Johannine authorship and the 
historical character of the fourth gospel have in general assigned 
a low value to it in comparison with the others. The late 
Wolff §, writing from the ae point of view as regards author- 
ship and authenticity, nevertheless attaches the highest importance 
to the work, which he regards as the exhibition of the ideal of hu- 
manity as conceived by the early Church. The book is remarkable 
for genuine fervour of feeling, which keeps the purely critical 
element very much in the und. 

W. Wattenbach’s work on the art of writing in the middle 
ages || comprehends a full and interesting account of everything 

the and publication of books, such as 
the materials and method of writing, the status and remuneration 
of transcribers, illuminated manuscripts, &e. To this 
is appended an account of private, ecclesiastical, and public libra- 
zies, and of the first begi of the book trade. 

A narrative of the transactions between Wieland and his pub- 
jishers], compiled by a member of the modern firm from the 
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business correspondence of the parties, supplies some curious j 

trations of the situation of and at a period 

the law of copyright was very imperfectly defined ; but it 

little interest of any other description. The relations in question 

were not always of the most amicable character, and of course the 

author of this volume holds that the fault lay entirely with the 
oet, 

The character acquired by Julian Schmidt* as a sensible, clear. 
headed, but prosaic and matter-of-fact critic, will be confirmed 
the second series of his essays on contemporary authors. The 
most interesting to an English reader will be that on Dicke 
which is also a very characteristic example of Herr Schmidt's 
style of criticism. It has hardly a single inapposite paragraph, or 
oneremoved in anyconsiderable degree fromcommon ~ e read 
with assent, but at the same time with a feeling of disappointment 
that the criticism whose mission it should be to guide and rectj 
public opinion should on this occasion confine itself to a formal 
ratification of its conclusions. The essay on Fernan Caballero js 
more disappointing still; since, while the English novelist is 
fairly encountered and treated very fully, his Spanish contemporary 
is shirked. A meagre analysis of two of Fernan Caballero’s fictions 
affords no clue to the apparent ye gem between their ex. 
tensive influence and their less signal, though no doubt not 
inconsiderable, merits. Instead of a solution of this problem, 
which would have required a more extensive and accurate know- 
ledge of the circumstances of modern Spain than could be expected 
from a Prussian writer, Herr Schmitt gives us a lon discus 
sion on the influence of Spanish literature on the Romantic school 
of Germany. He justly observes that the enthusiasm for it was 
to a great extent factitious, and, so far as it was genuine, owed 
much to the enthusiastic admiration excited by the Spanish War 
of Independence. The essay on Heine is the best in the volume; 
it is very agreeably written, but adds little either to our positive 
information respecting him or to our insight into the peculiarities 
of his genius. A number of short critiques on modern French 
writers are distinguished by good sense and scrupulous, perhaps 
studious, candour. The moderation of the writer’s frequent 
references to the war is creditable to him, and in a brief disquisi- 
tion on Louis Napoleon’s character he shows an evident anxie 
to dwell on the most favourable side. It must be admitted that 
this sobriety of judgment is favoured by his deficiency of imagina- 
tion. Both qualities are strikingly apparent_in his remarks on 
Victor Hugo. 

“ A Spoiled Season” ¢ is a kind of German “St. Ronan’s Well,” 
descriptive of the humours of a little spa called into being by a 
petty German prince for the benefit of his exchequer. Unfortu- 
nately he had omitted to forecast the policy of mightier poten- 
tates, whose unseasonable belligerency irremediably blighted the 
prospects of the season of 1870. The novel is lively and clever, 
and gives a humorous picture of the scandal, gossip, and mischief- 
making incident to a small aggregation of humanity in no way 
above the average standard, at a watering-place somewhat below 


it. 

“Through the Newspaper” t{ is a story of the affections, 
composed in a sentimental mood which the author seems able to 
command at pleasure, but which it is not equally in his power to 
arouse in his readers. 

The most distinctive feature of the poems of Elwin Sommers§ 
is their maritime character, appropriate enough in the lays of a 
Hamburg poet. The expression is often spirited, but the thoughts 
are usually commonplace. 
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